








HOLIDAY BOOK NUMBER 
Fe SF 


By the Grave of Shelley . . - GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
The Romance of Lost Heirs . . . . . . ANDREW LANG 
A Selection from the Year’s Holiday Books . W. G. BOWDOIN 
The Juvenile Books of the Year . . MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Book Illustration by Photographs . - ELLA M. BOULT 
Sifnplified Spelling . . . -.« « HENRY HOLT 
Corrupting the Innocents . - « JOHN BORROUGHS 
Japanese Exclusion . . . . DAVID STARR JORDAN 
A Glimpse of the Goal(Poem) . . . . . 0. C. AURINGER 
Men We Are Watching . ..A- WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


es Ft 


Survey of the World, Editorials, 
Insurance, Financial, etc. 














Protection trom 


Sudden Chills 


Everyone knows how easy it is to take a sudden 
chill by stepping from an over heated room into the 
cool, open air. Wright's Health Underwear assures 
absolute freedom from sudden chills, the skin is kept 
dry and healthy and the body at an even temperature 
under most extreme conditions. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


is madeé of wool, fleece lined, both fabric and fleece 
being woven upon Wright's famous ‘‘loop-fleece’’ 
principle, a myriad of tiny loops and _ air-spaces 
assuring perfect ventilation, perfect absorption and 
perfect health. 


Wright’s Health Underwear costs no more than the other kinds, 
book, “Loops of 


Ask your dealer for Wright’s. Send for free 
Health, Fleece of Comfort.’ ‘ 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin St., New York 




















HOLIDAY GIFTS 
La Grecque Tailor Underwear 


A most acceptable Gift to any woman—doubly appreciated 
because of its utility, shapeliness and handsome workmanship. 


Combination Corset Cover and Skirt, - - $2.25 up 


Combination Corset Cover and Drawer, - - 2.25 up 
Princess Slips, - - - - - - 6.50 up 
Skirts, - - - - - . - 4-75 up 
Drawers, - - - - - - - 1.00 up 
Bust Supporting —Tie Corset Covers, - - 1.00 up 


Three piece set, Chemise, Corset Cover, Drawer, - $6.50 
Three piece set, Combination Skirt and Corset 

Cover, Drawer, Night Gown, - - - 7.50 
Four piece Trousseau Set, Sheer Mull, Elaborately 

Lace Trimmed, Drawer, Combination Skirt and 

Corset Cover—Long Skirt, Night Gowan, - - 35.00 


If you cannot call, send for free illustrated booklet— 


“La Grecque Tailored Lingerie”’ 


Showing Single and Combination Garments, with their prices, in 
Cambric, Nai k, Batiste, Mull, Silk. 


VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 


1204 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 26 West 23d Street, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








FOUR ASPECTS OF 
CIVIC DUTY 


By HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
These are the four Yale lectures of 1906 on the responsibility of 
citizenship from the point of view of a recent graduate, of a judge, 
of a colonial administrator, and of the National executive. Re- 
markable for their sound sense, stimulating suggestion, and clean- 
cut phrasing. 





$1.00 net; postage extra. SECRETARY TAFT 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE = SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
By T. R. LOUNSBURY MODERN STAGE 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN YALE UNIVERSITY 


“Ripe scholarship and an admirable quality By SIDNEY LEE 
of presentation characterize all of Professor 
Lounsbury’s writings, and these are seen at “Filled with interest to the lover of litera- 
their best in this new volume.”—Chicago Daily ....6”_Chicago Daily News 
News. , 8 , 
$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. $2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


Side Lights on the Administration of Criminal Justice. 
By ARTHUR TRAIN, Asst. District Attorney in New York County 


Good stories, racy anecdotes and clever descriptions of cases in the criminal courts, taking up 
in turn in a lively and anecdotal way the jury, the witness, women in the courts, the law’s 
delays, tricks of the trade, red tape, the trial of misdemeanors, etc. Full of information in- 
teresting to lawyers and laymen and of suggestive ideas. 

$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


THE BRIDGE BLUE BOOK INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


H 
By PAUL F. MOTTELAY By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


“It is a pleasure to ¢merge from the general 
The collected opinions of authorities on Bridge Confusion of thought regarding economic prob- 
in regard to the best play in the difficult emer- 


lems in the United States and find the well 
gencies of the exe gomsdened) and holy sound es ot * Py 
$1.50 net; postage 12 cents. News. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 
LIBERTY, UNION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


The National Ideals of America 
By BARRETT WENDELL 


“The most illuminating and stimulating exposition of American Na- 
tional ideals that has appeared in many years. It should be widely 
read.”—The Nation. 
“He is an acute critic and a brilliant speaker.” Churchman. 

$1.25 net; postage_10 cents, 





PROFESSOR WENDELL 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY, BOOKS 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY 





Delightful reminiscences, throwing amusing and 
valuable light on such men as Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, Clay and many others. 


Letters and Journals of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith 
(Margaret Bayard) Edited by Gaillard Hunt 


Illustrated, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70. JEFFERSON 


__ “With a keen sense of humor, an eye for the picturesque, warm sympathies and con- 
siderable cultivation, Mrs. Smith could not fail to be a good correspondent, and her writ- 
ings are of genuine value and most entertaining.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
By W. T. HORNADAY 
Illustrated with photographs by J. M. Philips. $3.00 net (postage, 24 cents). 

“There were adventures with grizzlies, a great mountain sheep hunt, wonderful trout 
fishing, and the grandest of scenety to fill the trip with unalloyed delight and give zest to 
every page of the book. Mr. Hornaday is in very close sympathy with nature, abounds 
in humor, writes well, and, best of all, he abhors the ruthless destruction of animal life.”— 
New York Times Review. 

REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage, 12 cents). 

In his great novel, “Soldiers of Fortune,” Mr. Davis describes the ideal ad- 
venturer. Here he tells even more brilliantly the true and extraordinary histories 
of such men as General William Walker, Baron Harden-Hickey, General Mac- 
Iver, Winston Spencer Churchill, and Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen, and Burn- 
ham, chief of scouts. 


“It is just and proper that some one should describe the deeds of these remarkable men, 
and Mr. Davis has done it with spirit, sympathy and enthusiasm.”—Army and Navy Register. 


BY: ITALIAN. SEAS 
By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 
Illustrated by the author. $2.50 net (postage, 20 cents). 


“Without exception this is one of the must entertaining 
books on travel it has been our good fortune to meet 
with, pleasant reading, vivid description, bright and genial 
tone.”—Philadelphia Press. 


THE QUEEN’S MUSEUM 
and Other Fanciful Tales 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 
Illustrated in colors, $2.50. 

The best and most popular of Stockton’s inimitable 
fairy stories, full of the whimsical humor and gay spir- 
its that make them perfect of that kind, and beauti- 
fully illustrated in sympathetically quaint and fanciful 
manner. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


Listening to God Edinburgh Sermons | HUGH BLACK 


A new volume by the author of the popular gift go eee: Mr. Black has: resigned his 
Edlaburay Duiptt to aécept.the chair of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York.. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


The Fortune of the Republic = LNEWELL DWIGHT BILLIS 


And Other. Addresses upon.the America of a and To-morrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value 
to Society,” “The Inyestment of Influence.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.25. 


Paths to the City of God |__F. W. GUNSAULUS 


This volume succeeds and supplements “Paths to Power.’ In the few months since the publica- 
tion of this first sefies of sermons by the Pastor of Central Church, Chicago, there have been issued 
five editions. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. . 


The Philosophy of Christian 
Experience 














HENRY W: CLARK 








Studies in the Art and Science 


of Religion - EDWARD A. STEINER 


eres Dots in the — phe says: 
“Not twice in a generation does any one 0 th Tr il f th 
t with luabl lysi f 
a hie ira 0 e 
PHILIP LORING ALLEN Immigrant 
ER ES NEE TREN TEE ETI 
9 More difficult than the mountain, more wear- 
America’s Awaken- “ 


ing than the desert, is the trail here followed 


ing The Triumph of Righteous and pictured in vivid colors. A revelation that 
ness in High Places should set America thinking and her statesmen 
A striking interpretation of the moral to action. Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


wave as touching the average man in 
politics and business. Net, $1.25. 


The Universality of Jesus L__ JOHNSTON ROSS 


The purpose is “not so much to pursue an intellectual interest as to try to serve a religious need. 
It presents the query: “Is not this generation wistfully subconscious of its distance from the 
Christ of the Bible?” 12mo, cloth, net, 75 cents. 


Living in the Sunshine L_ HANNAH W. SMITH 


“Widely known as the author of ‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,’ Hannah Whitall Smith 
shows in the present’ volume a familiarity with the difficulties in ordinary Christian experience. 
To Many ‘teaders it is likely to be the most vital message of their Christian experience.”—Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


m Mohammedan World « To-Day L__4.S¥™rosw 


Bditea by JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., 8S. M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.S., BE. M. WHERRY, D.D. 


A eympostom on. the ‘present condition and outlook of Mohammedanism from the experience of 
Christian: Missionaries at the centers of Mohammedan influence. The book is cyclopedic in its 
information, .authoritative, comprehensive and up-to-date. Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


The Meaning and Message of the Cross L___BENEY_C MABIE 


A work that will rank high as a careful, consiructive study of the atonement, and its relation to 
the world’s evangelization,- It is both a strong and most satisfying volume. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


Messages to Workingmen bee eins 


Mr. Stelzle’s-books and: his statements are brief and pointed but strong and forceful. Warnings 
py labor and capital and religion as expressed by the ministry and the pew. 12mo, cloth, 
net, 50 cents. 
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1907. the Twenty- 
First Year of the publica- 
tion of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, promises 
to be one of the most 
brilliant and notable in 
its career. SCRIB- 
NER’S has been from 
its first issue represent- 
ative of the Best in con- 
temporary Letters and 
Art. If you are not al- 
ready a subscriber buy 
one number now on the 


news-stands and see if 
you don’t think that it 


is the one Magazine 
that you cannot afford 
to be without—the very 
best for Family reading. 
A year of Scribner’s 
is equal to $15.00 
Worth of Books.- 


$3.00 a Year 25 Cts. a Number 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 








The publishers of Scribner’s Maga. 
zine want intelligent, active agents 
to sek new subscribers, 

Liberal commissions. Send now 
for special offer good for 60 days 
only. Address 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK 











A Business Proposition 
TO 
Progressive Merchants 


Every progressive merchant wants to 
secure and hold the custom of the best 
people in his town or city—the live 
people who read the live books of theday. 

A Tabard Inn Library is the surest and 
most permanent attraction to bring this 
desirable class to your store, whatever 
you sell ; and at the same time it pays 
you a handsome profit in addition to the 
good advertising tt gives you. 


Why not rent a 
Tabard Inn Library ? 


No other investment yields such returns 
on the money required. 


A 50-Book Tabard Inn Library 
like the one illustrated above, containing 50-Tabard Inn 
books in cases, may be rented for $60 per year (pay- 
able quarterly), with the privilege of renewing one- 
third of the books every month—your own se ection 
from our catalogue of 2,000 titles. This keeps the ser- 
vice fresh, clean and inviting. This is only $5 a month. 


A 100-Book Tabard Inn Library 
may be rented for $120 with the same privileges. 

Sour Income, Tabard Inn members pay $1.50 for 
life membership—you make a profit on each member. 
You get all the exchange fees—the members are ex- 
pected to change their books four times each month, 
or Ry you the equivalent. . 

100 members exchanging books at 20 cents a month 
means $240 in one year, or 100 per cent. on your $:2v in- 
vestment. 

Over a million Tabard Inn Library Books 
are now in circulation and are exchangeable at any 
Tabard Inn Station on payment of the regular ex- 
change fee. These stations are successfully operated 
movety State of the Union, and in Canada and Great 

ritain. 

Write for particulars and secure 
the exclusive agency for your town 


The Tabard Inn Library 
1643 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


Books for Christmas Giving 





The Von Blumers 


By Tom Masson (Author of “A Corner in Women”) 


This FINE STORY deals, with INSIGHT and 


BRILLIANCY, with the 
HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


ROMANCE and 


(Postage 13 cents.) 


Behind the Scenes 
with Wild Animals 


By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. &. 


A remarkably interesting and novel study of 


animals in captivity. An absorbing book. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Whistler 


A STUDY 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary 


A rich and beautiful book, sur- 
veying, with insight and distinction, 
the field of Whistler’s accomplish- 
ment. 

Exquisitely Illustrated; 634 x 934 inches. 
Boxed, $3.50 net; (Expressage extra.) _ 
Also a superb Edition de Luxe, 250 copies 
limited, $15.00. 


In Vanity Fair 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
“Far more entertaining than 
most novels.”—-N. Y. Herald. 
“Delicate in its audacity, mer- 
rily brilliant.’”—N. Y. Sun. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


(Postage 14 cents.) 


The American Girl 

AS SEEN AND PORTRAYED BY 
Howard Chandler Christy 

This elaborate and interesting 
book presents Mr. Christy’s per- 
sonal ideas about his fascinating 
subject. Brilliantly written and 
brilliantly illustrated. 


With 38 illustrations in colors. Size, 7x9 
inches. Boxed,$2.50 net.(Expressage extra. 


Her Brother’s 
Letters 


mous 
Answers the question which 
every girl asks herself a thousand 
times: What do men really think 
of women? 
Tilustrated, r2mo, $1.25. 





Reminiscences of a Moshy 
Guerrilla 
By John W. Munson 
A remarkable volume of personal experiencé, of unusual 
historical value and rare interest. 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 








How To Appreciate Music 
By Gustav Kobbe 


A work of high value and comprehensiveness addressed 
frankly to those who do not understand music. 


8vo, $1.50 net. 


(Postage extra.) 








A GREAT FICTION SUCCESS 


Richard the Brazen 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
‘y o a 


and Edward 


“Fat with the material of which thrills are made 
and warranted to be finished at one sitting.” 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Illustrated in color, 12mo, $1.50 


The Face in the Girandole 
A ROMANCE OF OLD FURNITURE 
By William Frederick Dix 

The very flavor of Old Furniture pervades the 
ages of this exceptionally dainty and beautiful 
k. A romance of high quality and a gift book 

of distinction. 
Illustrated in color. 


® RICHARD 
THE BRAZ N 


Boxed, $2.00net. (Postage 14 cents.) 








NEW YORK 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
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The Christmas Book-Giver 


PUBLISHERS credit the Wanamaker Stores with doing the largest retail book 


business in America. 


EACH BOOK STORE, in Philadelphia and New York, is as 
business as tho it occupied a separate building. They are managed 


distinct a unit of the 


are familiar with every detail of the book business in this country and abroad. 


YOU MAY USE THIS BOOK STORE BY MAIL 


by book specialists who 











Publication Our 
rice Price 
Balzac, Novels, Dramas, etc., 18 vols., 
OE ged Be sone eteserdiey Flos se. .00 $23.00 
Lytton’s Novels and Romances, 
ME Bok nao kebees tebeacsebac ceca 16.25 9.00 
wer Lytton’s Novels and Romances, 
SE BO WER i iecccccccdccssces 00 818.00 
wer L m’s Novels and Romances, 
% calf, extra, 13 vols............... 32.50 16.50 
Carlyle’s Complete Works, 10 vols...... 12.50 7.00 
Carlyle’s Complete Works, half leather, 10.00 





Guizot’s Histor of France, 8 vols....... $ 
Guizot’s History of France, half leather, 


Vv: 
Victor Hugo’s Novels and Poems, 
leather, 8 vols. 
Victor Hugo 
calf, extra, 8 Vv 
ashington Irving 


Wi 





8 vols. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE WAYS IT CAN HELP YOU 


STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 





Publication Our 


Price 


16.00 
20.00 


’s Novels and Poems, 8 vols. 10. 


’s Novels and 


ols. 
’s Works, 


half 
Poems, hal: 


10 vols..... 


ce 
50 








ols. 
Carlyle’s Complete Works, half calf. 
t 1O VOI, veeeecscrcccceccecees S500 $9.50 = 10 WOIB, ciccccccccccccccccceesceeccs 
eenaens . Washington Irving’s Works, 
* RD Sha art pee Fees ta pore 15.00 EER, BD WE. cove eee re resnsenecnes ? 
Bicheoe’ Complete Works, half calf, extra, == John Ruskin, half calf, extra, 15 vols.... 37.50 oe 
Wy 064s chbanbae 66000dhs's etnee 7.50 7. ’ Discs dou ashen 15.00 5 

Dumas’ Romances, 10 vols............... 2.50 7. Walter Guts 7 a ot ther, 12 

Dumas’ Romances, half leather, 10 vols.. 20.00 10,00 Walter Scott’s. Works, hulf leather, 00 «12.00 

woneg Romances, half calf, extra, 10 stan Pasay ata . . . “ ese -- a o ss eevee nae * . 
Wek, 06060600466 cenctabentedeence Shosde 5 Walter 8 forks, ha calf, extra, 

George Eliot’s Complete Works, with life, aes SR ore os cuss det daw e de esr anes 80.00 —_= 
ete., VOUS, oss cesecescerceccesees 5 \e Thackeray’s Works, 12 vols............-- 15.00 . 
a ; —— — een Se 4.00 7.00 Thackeray's Works, half leather, 12 vols. 24.00 12.00 

Eliot’s Complete Works, half calf, s Works, half calf, extra, 12 
MGS. WE 500i oncccdeoesGeoks 17.50 8.75 WS. Be 6s IIB s cnn os tennwecineseccetens 30.00 15.00 
Publication Our Publication Our 
Price Price rice Price 

Roosevelt's ‘‘Winning of the West,’’ (4 Life and Times of Sesnge — ¢ $8.00 $1.50 
vols.) ‘‘American Ideals,’’ (1 vol.) Schroeder and <> > by mene? te . 
oe A =epe at a Ranchman,”’ (1 =~ Cuatery, edit f “A 15.00 6.75 
vol. “*Nava ar 1812,’’ (1 vol.) b. eebapecces pécccovdeccce tees ees ..+ 15. 4 
“The Wilderness Hunter,’’ (1 vol.). Riso, ond Sse ¢ 108. ew ss 
These 8 volumes in all.............. $10.00 $6.50 SN MM nds Cin dvnnee ete rata 5 1.65 

Franklin in France, by Edward Everett Pennsylv: Province and State, by A. 

Hale and E. B. Hale, Jr., 2 vols.... 6.00 2.25 Be ES Oe WS 06 Karine odeodvesianae 5.00 2.50 











LATE COPYRIGHTED NOVELS AT 50 CENTS EACH 


PRINTED AND BOUND IN THE SAME STYLE AS $1.08 BOOKS 





This was accomplished by the co-operation of authors, publishers Fang 1etailers—a novel method that makes 

o een ted By Max Pemberton 
oéaesten By Amelia BE. Barr 
By Mary Wilkins-Freeman 


a great saving to 
PESREERSe HRS coccece By Eden Phillpots 


the rea 
Lady 


er. 





Daniel Sweetland 

EE Os this dh ed Heb endcsic cece By Gertrude Atherton 
A Rock in the Baltic........ —resenseeas ‘By Robert Barr 
The House of Defense................ By EB. F. B 











RARE ‘BOOKS are being constantly gathered by our book man both here and 


thruout Europe and Great Britain, and rebound by foreign specialists in this work. A 
special catalog of rare books will be sent to any one upon request. 
OUR HANDY BOOK CATALOG of about 200 pages includes the latest autumn 


New York 


publications. Free upon request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Books for Christmas 
THE TWO BEST GIRLS’ BOOKS 
Miss Christina G. Whyte’s THE?}STORY BOOK GIRLS 


“First on the list, in consideration of its fitness for the reading of older girls, of its freshness 
and its humor, and its clever explication of character, is ‘The Story Book Girls,’ a winning 
group.”—New York Tribune. 








This is the book. to which was recently awarded the prize offered by Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
BooKMAN for “the best story for girls.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Tepe] 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s MERRYLIPS 


“A brave, strong, inspiring story of a dainty little maid with a boy’s heart, 
as wholesome and sweet as sunshine and open air.”—Herald. 


“In all her exciting experiences Merrylips never ceases to be an alto- 
gether delightful little maid.”"—The Outlook. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 





Pun 
me 








THE TWO BEST BOYS’ BOOKS 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s EIGHT SECRETS 


Pn boa) TERY 

Pea The best story for a boy who likes to.do things—a bright, wideawake boy 
EO EV aad who can appreciate another fellow’s difficulties—with Secret Service off- 

pea wl cers and other puzzling people—and the manliness of his solution of them. 

YY ™ Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


LIFE OF ANIMALS 


For any boy who loves animals; its pictures and its stories of adventure 
please the bright lads, as its curious facts and stores of information do the 
older students. It covers the mammals of-the whole world, using the new- 
est materials and many original pictures, including plates in color. 

With over 100 valuable illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 














THE TWO BEST BOOKS FOR YOUNGSTERS 
Charles J. Bellamy’s**THE WONDER CHILDREN 


“Stories of marvels that have all the fascination of fairy tales, yet are in a 
modern setting in which science and invention play no small part.”—Balti- 
more American. Attractively illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 





Mrs. E.iNesbit’s)s THEZRAILWAY CHILDREN 


| “Everything is natural, and the children are just everyday, bright, lovable 
ape -NESBIT® boys and girls, but plucky and honorable clear through.” —C- leveland Leader. 

eaten “One of the best children’s books ever written.”—Living Age. 

Charmingly illustrated by C. E. Brock. Cloth, $1.50. 











rope THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 148 Bn ave 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S LIST 


A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D., Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at The Hague. In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. The Establishment of Territorial Sovereignty. About 650 pages, with 4 Colored 
Maps, Chronological Tables, etc., and Index. $5.00 met. By mail $5.28. [Just ready 
Vol. I. The Struggle for Universal Empire. 506 pages with 5 colored Maps; Chronological Tables 
of Emperors, Popes and Rulers; List of Treaties, etc., and Index. Pp. xxiii-481 $5.00-net. By mail $5.24. 

[Lately published 


LETTERS PERSONAL AND LITERARY OF ROBERT, EARL 
OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith) 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady BETTY BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. $6.00 net. 
“The quotations we have given will show what a wealth of interesting material lies in these two vol- 
umes, material both literary and political, touching very closely contemporary affairs, and unveiling to 
the public a most attractive and engaging personality.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST EARL OF DURHAM 
(1792-1840) 


By —s J. REID, Editor of “The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With numerous Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. $10.00 net. 

“The story which is told covers the secret history of the Reform Bill, the measures which led to the 
creation of the Kingdom of Belgium, the policy in Europe of Tsar Nicolas I, and the intrigues in the 
Cabinets of Lords Grey and Melbourne. But perhaps to many readers the chief interest of the work 
will be found in the full and dramatic statement of the steps taken by Lord Durham in 1838 to bring 
peace and prosperity to Canada, the details of which are here given for the first time.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY 


An Account of the First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. By ROBERT P. 
SKINNER, Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903-4; American Consul-General; Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society; Soci dou Felibrige. 8vo. With numerous illustrations and Map. $3.00 net. 
“The object of this American Mission to the Emperor Menelik was to negotiate a commercial treaty. 
The Mission was extremely well received, and the expedition appears to have been a complete success. 
The picture drawn by Mr. Skinner of the Abyssinians and their ruler is an exceedingly agreeable one; 
and his notes on this land of grave faces, elaborate courtesy, classic tone, and Biblical civilization, its 
history, politics, language, literature, religion, and trade are full of interest. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE 


By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., F.R.G.S., Editor of “Murray’s Handbook to Syria and Palestine,” 
“Calvary and the Tomb of Christ,” etc. Large crown 8vo. With illustrations. $3.00 net. 

The late W. Haskert SmitH was a well-known authority on the Holy Land, and in this book he 
“personally conducts” a typical party of tourists to some of the more important sites hallowed by tra- 
dition. On the way much information is imparted in the course of conversation and many apparent 
difficulties in the bible are swept away by his enlightened explanations. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S LETTER-BAG 
Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. With the Unpublished recollections of the Artist, by ELIZABETH CROFT. 
With 20 Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. $4.00 net. 


“**Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter Bag’ is chiefly composed of selections from the correspondences of 
the artist and his friends which have not hitherto been published.” 


HOMER AND HIS AGE 
By ANDREW LANG. With 8 illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present an historical unity; a bright, complete 
and harmonious picture of a single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, social, and religious 
aspects, in its customs and in its military equipment. The E ics, save in disputable passages, contain 
no anachronisms. Evidence is drawn from the comparative study of institutions of other early national 
heroic poems, and of comparative archaeology, and “Mycenaean” and Greek art. 


LECTURES ON EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 400 pages. 
$4.00 net. 





. . « The lectures are encyclopedic in character, and almost invaluable as far as Europe of 
the older period is concerned.”—New York Times. 


THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored Plates and 50 other Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges. Net, $1.60. By mail, $1.75. 


The 18th annual volume in this Standard Library of children’s books. 
A List of New Books sent to any address upon request. 





LONGMANS, GREEN @ CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The most comprehensive plan ever outlined for a uniform 
edition of standard books: The best made edition of the great 
masterpieces of literature ever offered at a moderate price. 


Everyman’s Library 


Edited by Ernest Rhys, with introductions to the separate volumes by such famous living 
writers as Andrew Lang, Canon Beeching, G. K. Chesterton, Hiliare Belloc, Lord Avebury, 
Canon Barnett, Prof. C. H. Herford, Arthur Waugh, and many others. Cover designs, title 
and end pages by Reginald L. Knowles. Clear large type, excellent paper, substantial binding; 
books worthy of a permanent place in a carefully chosen library at the price usually paid for 
the ordinary cheap edition. 


One book at a time or as many as you wish. It is purposed to 
present in this admirable edition not fewer than one thousand 
volumes of the best books in every department of literature. 
Of these, one hundred and fifty are now ready. The follow- 
ing titles selected from the different departments indicate the 
scope and character of the library. 


BIOGRAPHY Eliot’s Adam Bede 
, Reade’s (C.) The Cloist h 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 Vols. ga SY Fe Bes oister and the Hearth 


khart’s Life o Napoleon Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman 
Wesley’s Journal, 4 Vols. Waverley Novels, 21 Vols. 


CHILDREN’S Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales HISTORY 


Hu hes’ Tom Brown’s School Days Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 Vols. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Tarvels Motley’s Dutch Republic, 3 Vols. ° 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTERS PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
Bacon’s Essays The Books of the New Testament of our Lord and 
Emerson’s Essays Saviour, Jesus Christ. Arranged in the order in 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia __ which they came to the Christians of the First 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends, etc. Century. 


FICTION POETRY AND DRAMA 
’s Es d Browning’s Poems, 2 Vols. 
i *Gane) Sense and Sensibility Temanan’s Poems ety 
Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin Burns’ Poems and Songs 








In Cloth, 50 Cents Leather, Full Gilt, $1.00 


Send for complete list, or forward price for sample copy selected from above list 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 WEST 23d STREET . - NEW YORK 
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Two New Books of 


Unusual Importance 





Know Your Own Country 


The United States in 
The Twentieth Century 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 


TRANSLATED BY 
H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HIS book is considered the most noteworthy 
work on the United States since the publica- 
tion of Bryce’s “American Commonwealth. 

The author shows a remarkable ene ar of the 
social, economic, and political resources of the coun- 
try and a close sympathy with American conditions. 


FEATURES OF THE WORK 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


Characteristics of the People, Immigration, The Ne- 
gro Problem, Increase in Population, Etc. 


RURAL AMERICA 
Natural Conditio1s, Ownership, Agriculture, Irriga- 
tion, Distribution of Products, Etc. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
How American Industry is Organized, Leading In- 
dustries, Etc. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA 

Railways, Foreign Trade, The Merchant Marine, 

Commercial Relations, Etc. 

“An amazingly instructive volume. The book is a 
mine of information thoroughly assimilated and co- 
ordinated for the use of Americans, even more, it 
would seem, than for the French, for whom it was 
originally written. There is nothing else in existence 
that approaches it in thoroughness.”"—-The Evening 
Mail, New York. : r F 

“A masterly treatise on the matefial side of our 
national development.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“It dues for present-day America what De Toque- 
ville did for the United States in the first 25 years of 
their existence.”—New York Herald. 


Extracts from Letters Received by 


Translator 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of The Outlook: “I do 
not recall any volume which contains as much of ex- 
act information as to facts respecting conditions in 
America.” : a 

Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale: “Any work 
by Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this work 
deals with a subject on which intelligent outside opin- 
ion is much needed.” me" 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Professor Political Econ- 
omy and Finance, University of Michigan: “Full of 
interesting material.” 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or 
Sign and mail this blank, with remittance, and book 
will come promptly. 


For Victims of ** Brain Fag’’ 


The Psychic Treatment 
of Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DUBOIS 


Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne. 


A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M. D., of the Author’s 
“Les Psychoneurosis”” 

HIS work gives the experiences and principles 

of psychic treatment of nervous disorders 

: based upon twenty years of successful special- 

zation and practice in this branch of medical skill. 

The work of the author is both that of psychologist 

and physician. Besides many psychological consider- 

ations, the author provides a Pat description of the 
methods used in his practice of psychotherapy. 


A WORK OF VAST IMPORTANCE 


“To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.”—Medical Recorder, Chi- 


cago, IIl. 
No Other Work so Helpful 


“I know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical appli- 
cations and methods of psychology as that of Dubois.” 
—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner Medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift. 


Enlightenment for Physicians and 
Sufferers 


“The author may therefore be said to be a little too 
optimistic, but this does not prevent his work to be 
a source of enlightenment for many nervous sufferers, 
and especially for many physicians.”—Frankfurter 


Zeitung. 
It Opens the Door of Hope 


“In this book Dubois places the treatment of those 
nervous disorders that have no material pathological 
basis on a sound psychological foundation. ‘ 
No reader of this book can fail to be convinced that 
the door of hope will be opened to these patients 
when the druggist’s door is closed to them, and that 
by tactfully, even gradually, educating them to an un- 
derstanding of their condition, a cure can best be 
established. The work is, moreover, most interesting 
reading, and its charm of style has not been lost in 
the excellent translation.”—American Journal of Sur- 
gery, New York City. 


An Author of High Repute 
“Dr. Paul Dubois, professor of neuropathology at 
the University of Berne, is a physician of high repute 
in his especial line, who believes that mind is supe- 
rior to matter.”—-The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Able and Satisfactory 


“, . . These subjects are ably and satisfactorily 
considered.”—Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tenn. 


8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.25. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or 


> and mail this blank, with remittance, and book 
ill come promptly. 





FUNK 2 WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


.15, for which send me The U. 8S. in the 
Socasiow jad Te as advertised in THE INDEPEND- 


ENT, December. 
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FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


I enclose $3.25, for which send me Psychic Treat- 
ment of Nervous Disorders. as advertised in THE 
INDEPENDENT, December. 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS 





2 LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
: LAFCADIO HEARN 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND 

“Probably the most valuable letters since 
the publication of Fitzgerald’s.” ~- . . 
“Everything lives under his magic touch— 
his creole home in New Orleans, the waifs 
of society that cross his path, the drowsy 
splendor of tropic islands, the enormous 
madness of great cities, the exquisite deli- 
cacy of Japan.”—New York Evening Post. 
Two volumes, in box, $6.00 net. Postage, 
45 cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 

“An interesting and important work . . . very 
readable and entertaining. Mr. Foster’s volume will 
interest and instruct a wide field of American readers, 
students, politicians, teachers and all our citizens who 
take an active interest in the affairs of the world.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. $3.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


WALT WHITMAN 


By BLISS PERRY 
“There is a charm and completeness about the 
book which will do much to make it the last and 
authoritative biography.”—Washington Star. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE 
AND LIFE 


By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
An original study of the doctrine of reconciliation 
through literature rather than through the Scriptures. 
Dr. Dinsmore believes that the dominant ideas of re- 
ligion and literature are the same. $1.5¢e net. Postage, 
13 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FRANKLIN 


__A sumptuous special edition of 1,000 copies. The 
illustrations, in photogravure and heliotype are par- 
ticularly fine, and include portraits, specimens of print- 
ing, etc. “One cannot h p reflecting on the pleasure 
that Franklin himself, considering it as a printer, 
would have found in such a sumptuous quarto. With 
these broad, clear pages before him, the reader can 
give himself u , with as much ease as though he were 
using the handiest of handy volumes, to the sheer en- 
joyment of Franklin’s lucid and_ beguiling text.”— 
New York Tribune. $10.00 net. Postpaid. 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT 


Edited by FRANCIS BROWN, S. R. DRIVER, 
and C. A. BRIGGS 
“It is the best thing of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. . . . An indispensable tool to the student 
and a standard of authority.”.—The Interior. Full 
sheep binding. $8.00 net. Postpaid. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A FREE 
STAGE IN LONDON 
By WATSON NICHOLSON 
A scholarly account of the history of London 
theaters between 1660 and 1840, showing the long 


struggle against theatrical monopoly. $2.50 net. Post- 
age, 15 cents. 





MY PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE EAST 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the lead- 
oe of religious thought in Ceylon and 
ndia. 


“No writer of travels is more diverting, 
keenly observant, and informative than Mr. 
Conway.”—Kansas City Star. Illustrated. 
$3.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE 


!COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
“Light and handy . . . printed in beautifully 
clear type . . . a scholarly and careful perform- 
ance .. . a great help to the study of Shakes- 
peare.”—New York Sun. 
Edited by Prof. W. A. Neilson of Harvard, in the 
Cambridge Poets Series. With portraits. Cloth, $3.00. 


ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 
By ALBERT STICKNEY 


“A valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject.”—Boston Herald. $1.00 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 


BOOKS, CULTURE AND 
CHARACTER 


By J. N. LARNED 


“A small, readable, and very useful volume .. . 
of the utmost importance to librarians and teachers, as 
well as to the general reader.”—Chicago Advance. | 

“Will appeal to every lover of books.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


GOLDEN DAYS. OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE IN ROME 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


Rome at the time of Paul III, of Michael Angelo, 
and of Raphael, by the greatest authority on the sub- 
ject. The illustrations number about 100, many repro- 
duced for the first time, and show the interesting 
monuments of the period. : : 

“A more interesting book of miscellaneous readin 
on Rome we have not met in a long time.”—New Yor 


ne. 
Beautifully printed and bound in red and gold. $5.00 
net. Postage, 31 cents. 


WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and 
good cheer is a delight to readers of all ages. The 
lavish illustrations and tinted decorations of this new 
edition make it a gift of rare choice. “One of the 
handsomest books of the season.”—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. In box, $2.50. 


FROM OLD FIELDS 
By NATHANIEL S. SHALER 


A stirring collection of blank verse dealing 
with Professor Shaler’s experiences in the Civil War. 
$3.00 net. Postage, 15 cents, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, é.\rirra ave, NEw YORK 
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Right Books for Christmas 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
PINES 


A Tale of Tidewater Virginia. By Joun Hamittron How- 

ARD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 

The scenes of the story dre laid“in the dismal swamp 
quarter of Virginia and around this region of picturesque 
mournhfulness Mr. Howard has spun a tale of marvellous 
variety, originality and naturalness. On account of the 
Jaméstown celebration the eyes of the entire world are 
turning towards the Old Dominion. 

Pathos and humor chase each other through the story. 

This is a tender little love story of Tidewater Virginia. 
The author tells his story with ace and ease. The plot 
is Of the simplest and the ending very effective-—The 
Daily Picayune. 


VALLEY FORGE 


A Tale. By Atpenw W. Quimsy. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Price $1.25. 

A story of the Revolution full of life, love and war, 
and particularly, ‘strong in local coloring. The military 
leaders, American pom British, figure largely, and the 
other leading characters are well drawn. It is a pure, 
sweet story of love, and will be welcomed by readers of 
good fiction. 


EWA: A Tale of Korea 


3y Rev. W. ArtHur Nose. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

Price $1.25. 

The writer has had opportunities such as have come 
to few Americans or Europeans to learn to look through 
Korean eyes at the acts of foreigners. The endeavor is main- 
tained throughout to illustrate the customs of the people 
of Korea and their habits of thought, to interpret these 
from the Korean point of view. The characters and in- 
cidents here related are historical, but they have been 
treated in a lofty spirit and with a rare literary skill.— 


The Library. 
NOTTURNO 


By Cart G. Scumiprt. 

Price $1.00. 

A story of the development of a woman’s nature through 
the influence of musical composition—a nocturne—and 
interweaves a narrative of commercial life in New York 
City and the West. 

r. Schmidt shows wonderfully keen 4 ~ pow- 
ers and a ‘breadth of mind e oat to any of our modern 
writers. His exposition of the power and meaning of 
music are truly revelations in their delicate imagery and 
give evidence of a master mind.—Outlook. 


MADELINE, THE ISLAND 
GIRL 


By Hore Daarine. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

Miss Daring has conceived a mature and able plot. The 
outline is good, the sequence of events is satisfactory and 
the characters are well chosen.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

The book is an excellent one, very “girly” and with 
enough wholesome excitement in it to be quite “thrilly.” 
The story is one of simple girl life with no undercurrent 
of love running through it except that of the sweet af- 
fection which unites the child to her kindred folks.— 
Kansas City Post. 


EATON & MAINS 


New York 
Pittsburg 





Second edition. 1t2mo. Cloth. 





Boston 
Detroit 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Refined Gifts Not To Be Found Elsewhere 


2 * Ld a 
Finest English Bindings 
THE LARGEST DOWNTOWN BOOKSTORE IN NEW YORK 
AND THE MOST COMPLETELY EQUIPPED IN THE CITY 

Our last importation—all standard authors in 
exquisite dress—the work of the best known Eng- 
lish craftsmen. 


Addison, Ainsworth, Badminton Library, 

Hazlitt, Kipling, Chaucer, Dickens, 
Kingsley, LecKy, Grote, Hardy, 

Macaulay, Morris, Meredith, Surtees, 


Swinburne, Thackeray, and many others 

A large and splendidly selected stock of American and 
imported gift books, art books, dainty leather books, books 
for children, Bibles, Prayer "Books, Hymnals. Christmas 
cards and calendars, leather novelties, and fine station- 
ery, now on our shelves and counters. 


Selections should be made during the next week to avoid 
the inevitable rush, which will be greater this year than 
ever before. 


TELEPHONE YOUR ORDERS—No. 2736 Cort.anpr. 


ROHDE @ HASKINS CO. 


16 Cortlandt St., New York 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 








Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraite and Homes 


of Famous le, etc. Thousands of subjects, size 5%4x8, 
1 cent each. 120 for $1. 


SEND 2c. STAMP to pay postage. We will send 2 
sample pictures and big catalogue with 1,000 miniature 
ne 

'D PICTURES OF BIRDS, SIZE 527, 2 CENTS mao H 
$17 75 P PEE 100. CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE FOR 2c. STAM. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


YOU CAN GET 


The Independent Free 


NEXT YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new 
subscribers, with $8.00. In this way 
you can give Christmas presents to four 
of your friends and to yourself at the 
same time, and make all five happy. 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


A Magazine That’s Really NEW and 
Different 





ON THE NEWS-STANDS TO-DAY—FULL GROWN AND HAND. 
SOME—RICH IN ENTERTAINMENT AND HELP FOR ALL PEOPLE 


THe(C)RcLe 


“THE CIRCLE” PLAN 
T SHOW that beauty and honor and kindness and joy have not vanished from 








off the face of the earth, nor out of the hearts of men; to'recognize and exploit 

the good in social, business and public life ; to find: in individuals and in families 

the secrets «f the life worth living, and then to tell these secrets to other 
individuals and families; to search out and tell in simple, direct language the romance 
of self-sacrifice, of noble endeavor, of high achievement, of devotion to others—not 
forgetting the humble and obscure while admiring the brilliant and famous; to spread 
the contagion of good until men and women and little children in every great city and 
every remote hamlet shall be caught in the epidemic; to come close to the hearts of 
these men and women and little children and draw them, if we may, close to us in 
mutual sympathy and helpfulnesss ; to encourage and join in their work and their play ; 
to provide stories, and music, and pictures, and fun; to arouse enthusiasm; to awaken 
ambition; to guide this enthusiasm and this ambition into practical, worthy, successful 
effort; to be a magazine that loves and is proud of the people both in city and in 
country, in mansion and in cottage, in high position and at the workbench, and that 
shall win the love and pride of these people in return—this is THE CIRCLE plan. 


Sa ee 





A Big Magazine, Beautifully Printed 
More than One Hundred Illustrations, Full of Good Things 
Twenty-five Regular Departments. Look for It 








| 15 CENTS — on THE NEws-sTANDS — 15 CENTS 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS OF REAL WORTH 








THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT. sovrsees catironnu) 


By GEORGE,.WHARTON JAMES 

The author of “The Old Missions of California,” “In and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc., 
has here described with fascinating vividness and realism all of the wonders of the Colorado Desert 
region in Southern California, its rivers and its mountains, its canyons and its springs, its life and 
history. He also gives a graphic account of an actual voyage made down the overflow of the 
Colorado River to the mysterious Salton Sea. & ; 
With colored frontispiece, & full page plates from photographs and over 300 pen and ink sketches by 
Carl Eytel. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in box, $5.00 net. Postage 45 cents. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS, =» maeve watiee 


A graphic and fascinating account of a picturesque country and people by the gifted author of 
“The Wood Carver of Lympus.” “Takes the reader into the very heart of Dutch life.”—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

With 24 illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in box, $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND. By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


“A thoroughly readable book,” says The Nation of this delightful record of a pilgrimage, with 
pen and camera, to the homes of famous English authors. 
With 124 unusual pictures. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in box. $3.00 net. Postage 27 cents. 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT ‘to'tse'Paciric:" By LILIAN WHITING 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development of life in the 
reat Southwest. “Likely to remain the best description of the Southwest as a whole.”—Spring- 
eld Republican. 

With 35 striking illustrations from photographs. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net. Postage 20 
cents. ‘ 


THE DRAGON PAINTER. By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA (Sidney McCall) 


This new Japanese love story represents “the crowning achievement” of the popular author of 
“Truth Dexter” and “The Breath of the Gods,” “A story which challenges comparison with the 
inimitable work of Lafcadio Hearn,” says The San Francisco Chronicle. Bs 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 3d printing. 








Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. At ali Booksellers. 














The Loening Post 


SOME FEATURES OF THE 


Literary Pagesof the Saturday Issue: 


@ Prompt and interesting reviews of new books by competent reviewers; 
monthly letters on literary affairs from London, by Andrew Lang; and from 
Paris, by Stoddard Dewey; notices of forthcoming publications, etc. 


The Zoening Post appeals to readers of intelligence and culture, Its 
various departments are conducted with exceptional ability, and it has fer over 
a century been a leading advocate of eourage, independence and incorruptibility 
in public affairs, 


Do you read it? If not, you ought to do so. 


The Foening Bog 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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BRIER-PATCH 


$1.50 net. 


atta ad 


Peter Rabbit of the Brier-Patch expounds his philosophy of men and manners to William J. 
Long, who interprets it, and to Charles Copeland, who illustrates it. Uniform in size, binding 
and character of illustrations with NORTHERN TRAILS and SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 





PHILOSOPHY 





“There has been no book published withing the year 
that has had such a fascination for the critic—t ere 
is not an uninteresting page in it from cover to cover. 

—Oakland Enquirer. 


“When you have finished the book you will have a 
rosier outlook—it is a delightful book.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“This volume of whimsical. philosophizing is the hit 
of the season.”—Christian World. 


HOW IT HAS BEEN RECEIVED 


“To address humanity from the Brier-Patch is an 
attractive idea.”—Outlook. 


“This correlation of animal and human instincts 
and basic impulses is keen and full of sssane<.F 
—Life. 


“Disguised in the Brier-Patch Philosophy—perfect 
title—is an effort to understand the common life of 
animals and men and to be reasonably cheerful about 
both.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 





GINN & COMPANY - 





Send for Illustrated Circular with Specimen Pages. 


BOSTON 











H. M. Caldwell Co, 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





THE JINGLE OF A JAP 


Illustrated in color and written by CLARA ®SBLL 
THURSTON. Bound in Japanese cretonne. On the cover 
is attached a real ‘“‘live’’ Jap doll inclosed in a box. 
Price, $1.25. 





-So’s 
Illustrated in color and written by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
Price, 75c 
The Voyage of the Wishbone Boat 
By ALICE C. D. RILEY. Illustrated by L. J. BRIDG- 
MAN, Price 75c 
Polly. The Autobiography of a Parrot 
By MOLLIE LEE CLIFFORD. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 
The Value of Love 
By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. Introduction 
by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. Uniform with ‘‘Value 
of Friendship,’’ ete. 


My Lady’s Point of View 

Designed and illustrated by ADRIAN J. IORIO. A dis- 
tinct improvement over the ordinary Memory Book. 4to, 
cloth, boxed. Price, $2.00. Half morocco, $3.50 
Over the Nuts and Wine 

By JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. An Original Book 
of Toasts, bound in shape of a champagne cooler and bottle. 
Imitation wood veneer. Price, . Full leather, $2 
Cigarettes in Fact and Fancy 

By JOHN BAIN, Jr. Uniform with Tobacco in Song 
and Story. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75c. Full pigskin, in an 
imitation cigarette box. Price, $1.50 


uis’ Salads and Chafing Dishes 
By LOUIS MUCKENSTURM. Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 
Louis’ Mixed Drinks 
With hints for the care and serving of wines. 
with above in price and style. 


Uniform 





The 


R. R. Havens Co. 


Announce the purchase of the valuable collection 
of Americana formed by the late 


Dr. W. H. EGLE 
Of HARRISBURG, PA. 


For a number of years Librarian of Pennsylvania, author 
of History of Pennsylvania, Life of Col. Green, Editor 
of American Notes and Queries and one of the 
Editors of the Archives of Pennsylvania 





Dr. le was for forty-five years a well-known collector 
of Americana. His collection represents the result of many 
years of untiring effort with exceptional opportunities. 

The majority of the books are presentation copies, many 
with notes and inserted letters by the author or some well 
known authority. The condition of the books is remark- 
able, as they are as issued in most cases. They show in- 
— selection, and extreme care as to edition and con- 

on. 

As the number of catalogues issued is necessarily limite. 
we make a nominal charge of fifty cents. This amount. 
however, will deducted from first order. 

Catalogue No. 6, now ready, containing original Darley 

illiamson’s Genesee ee Seripp’s Life of Lin 
Winthrop’s New England, organ’s League of the 
Iroquois, etc. 

Catalogue No. 7 (Americana) will be ready December 10. 
It contains 500 items of good Americana, such as Audubon's 
Birds, original subscriber's edition, 1840; William Loring 
Andrews’s New Amsterdam, Joe Barlow's own copy of the 
Columbiad, Several Works of John Cotton, The Independent 
Reflector, 1753-54; Bradford Laws, 1691-1726; Pennsylvania 
Chronicle, 1768-69; Say’s Entomology, Savage’s own copy, 


with MS. addition of his Genealogical Dictionary, Lam 
bert’s New Haven, Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, etc. 
153 and 157 W. 23d Street, New York 


TELEPHONE 1538-3286 CHELSEA 
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WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘Save on Books’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
















































WEBSTER’S 


ONAL 
ARY 





@ NO OTHER CHRISTMAS CIFT 


will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
sosepinte. Scientific, To Date and Authoritative. 
B 


Is it not the BEST GIFT you can select? 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. seagntet ou ts. Reg 
ular and Thin Paper editions. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations 


Write for ‘‘The My of a Book ”’— Free. 
MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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American 
Standard 
| = 1) 1) [: 


All living language is 
progressive and this ap- 
plies to the language of 
the Bible, as well as to all 
literature. Forty-eight 
English Dictionaries 
have appeared since the 
King James Bible saw the 
light in 1611. 


Therefore: 


We want a Bible which reproduces as 
closely as possible the very thought and 
sense of the ancient writers, intelligible to 
all, and free from the errors of previous 
translations. These requirements are ful- 
silled in the American Standard Bible. Itis 
everywhere regarded by the most distin- 
guished scholars of the world as the most 
authoritative Bible that has yet appeared. 


Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 


Write for Our Free Book 


*“‘How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37 U East 18th St., New York 
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THE LIFE OF 


Benvenuto Cellini 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 
Translated by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
Introduction by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


Bretano’s have issued for the season of 
1906 a fin: edition of these remarkable 
memoirs. Appealing to the great reading 
public as the unflinchingly frank biography 
of a man who was truly a product of the 
Italian Renaissance, it at the same time 
attracts those who value fine specimens of 
the bookmaker's craft. 


“The season of 1906 will hardly bring forth two 
oe volumes than these.” —7he New York 
Globe. 


Containing 40 photogravure reproduc- 
tions of Cellini’s work and of the work of 
others who appear in the Autobiography. 


2 Volumes, 8vo. $6.00 net; Express extra. 
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TWO IMPORTANT SERIES 








A Greek Series for Colleges and Schools. 29 Volumes 


General Editor, Hersert Wetr SmytH, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, Har- 


vard University. 


A Latin Series for Schools and Colleges. 


18 Volumes 


General Editors, Ep>warp P. Morris, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, and Morrts H. Morcan, Ph. D., Professor of Classical Philology, 


Harvard University. 


These series present the best results of independent American scholarship, adapted to the 


practical needs of American students. The texts are carefully constituted, the introductions 


and notes emphasize the human interests of the works in question, and the illustrations, maps, 


and plans were selected especially for thé series. 


Information regarding the volumes already published and in preparation will be gladly sent 


to any address on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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REEDSBARTON 


O. 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 


sWatches,Sterling Silver,C 
Glass. er Goods Art anon 


CHAFING DISHES 


So handy for use after the 
‘hunt, the auto ride, the theatre 
party. We offer the most 
complete assortment of chafing 
lishes and accessories to be 
found in New York. Prices 
range upward from $15.50. 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St 


ABS 
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Bartens & Rice 
Co. 





Diamonds Watches, 
Jewelry 


In Artistic and Exclusive Designs 





Moderate Prices and Reliable Goods 





Five-Eighty-Eight Fifth Avenue 
Between Forty-Seventh and Forty-Eighth Streets 
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IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T THESE BOOKS, THEY 
WILL BE SENT POST PAID BY THE PUBLISHERS 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


The Real Diary of a Real Boy 
By Jadge HENRY A. SHUTE 
Cloth, so cents. Illustrated Library Edition de Luxe, $1.50 


Sequel; or Things Whitch Aint Finished 
in the First 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Letters to Beany, and the Love Letters of 


Plupy Shute 
Cloth, 50 cents 

These are constant sellers because they are unique and 
real, They are ideal gift books for young or old, of both 
sexes. 

“Their merriment is so infectious that one cannot fancy 
¢ iy able to resist the spirit of these books.’’—N. Y. 
ourna 


The Saloon Problem and Social Reform 
By J. M. BARKER, Ph. D., Boston University 
Cloth, $1.00 


“This book should be in the hands of all who have to 
do with counteracting the evils for which the saloon is 
responsible. It is an arsenal of facts, a source as well as 
a reservoir of inspiration.’’—Epworth Herald 


Thoughts I Met on the Highway 
By HENRY NORMAN 


Attractively bound in cloth, $1.00. An appropriate gift 
book for any one. 

“This volume is made up of a series of aphorisms, ob- 
servations, and every-day philosophy which show keen in- 
tellectual insight and knowledge of human nature. We 
heartily commend this book to thoughtful readers every- 
where.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE EVERETT PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 
74 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jack and Jill Modernized w. c. cowoon 


Ready December 15th. With frontisplece showing the hero and 
the heroine silhouetted against the —— sky. Hand printed 
at The Village Press on paper made b at the famous mill 
of Pietro Miliani C Fabriano, Italy. Rubricated Initial. Edition 
Limited to 200 copies at $1.00 each. Address W. G. Bowdoin, 
130 Fulton Street. New York. 

Press Cutting 


Romeike’s °™%<*! 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘up-to-date.’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 


Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


SONG-POEMS 21.7 Wins 


a and A egy 
Popular Music Publishing Co. , Chicago 


M. KNOEDLER @ CO. 


invite attention to their 
carefully selected collection of 


PAINTINGS 


and Water Colors of various schools. 


Old English Mezzotints 
and Colored Sporting Prints 


355 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Corner 34th St.), New York 


London, 15 Old Bond St., Paris, 23 Place Vendome 























ood Books for Christmas 


THE SELF-EFFACEMENT OF 
MALACHI JOSEPH 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.09 
"You are to be congratulated upon having added 
to the list of your publications a book so timely and 
so attractive in every way.’’—Rev. L. G. CLARK, 
Helena, Mont. 


THE PROMOTION 
By REV. JOHN M. DEAN 


Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 84 cents 
“The story is well written and throbs with Chris- 
tian spirit throughout.’’—Herald and Presbyter. 


A SPECIMEN SPINSTER 
By KATE WESTLAKE YEIGH 


i6mo. Price, 75 cts. net; postpaid, 85 cts. 
Brighter than “‘ EsEN HOLDEN,” or “Mrs. Wicas.” 


FOR THE WORK OF THE 
MINISTRY 


By T. HARWOOD PATTISON, D.D. 
Elaborated by his son, Harold Pattison. 
Price, $2.00 


Wortby of keeping company with Dr. 
most valuable works. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Pattison’s other 




















C. WM. Kraushaar 


Calls attention to the following prints in color after 


Whistler : 
HELEN, CARLISLE, MISS ALEXANDER, 
WHISTLER’S MOTHER 


and Engl'sh printsin color by WARD, BARTOLOZZU 
and others. Also a choice collection of 


French and Dutch Oil Paintings 


Christmas Gtfts 


near Twenty-ninth Street 





260 Fifth Avenue 


1,000,000 BOOKS. 
AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Largest and Cheapest Bookstore in 
the World 
81 CHAMBERS and 63 READE STREETS 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 
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Masters in Art 
A Series of Tilustrated Monographs 


Published Monthly. Yearly Subscription, $1.50 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


Boston Transcript Christian Register 


I‘ is a fitting occasion to express our opinion The successive numbers are amazingly rich in 
that no better artistic publication exists anywhere. beauty. It would be difficult to exaggerate their 
The plan and scope are widely chosen, and in the - excess of real value over the cost to the real buyer. 
manner of their execution leave nothing to be de- If there is any way of obtaining more lasting 
sired. The price is exceedingly moderate, and yet pleasure and instruction for the money than by 
the high standard of quality in the reproductions spending it in Masters 1n Art, we do not know 
of paintings and sculptures and in the reading mat- of it. 
ter indicates that no pains or expense have been e 
spared to insure the best results attainable. In New York Mail and Express 
recommending Masters 1n Art we feel that we Popular in the best sense these monographs are, 


are conferring a greater favor on our readers than ‘ : f accuracy. 
upon the publishers of the periodical. but without relaxing the standard of accuracy 


San Francisco Chronicle _ The Nation <F 
It is impossible to praise too highly the way The enterprise is a worthy one as bringing fine 
in which this Series is issued. Each part serves art within the reach of all. 
as a complete study of an artist, and when boun 
in annual volumes the sets will be of permanent Buffalo Sunday Courter 


value to any library. This unique and exceptionally instructive maga- 


zine has no competitors. It should be on the 
Albany Times Union library table of every art lover. A more compact 
The opportunity to possess these books should and reliable compendium on the subject it would 


not be neglected. be difficult to obtain. 
Lowell Morning Citizen New Orleans Picayune 
There is nothing quite like it in all the mass of The Picayune has several times commended this 
publications, nothing quite its equal in purpose delightful magazine to lovers of art. It is schol- 
and fulfillment. Nothing can have a higher influ- arly, accurate, beautifully printed, and the illus- 
ence in the home. trations are admirable. 


EVERY ONE INTERESTED IN ART should know about this pub- 
lication. A descriptive circular list of the artists to whom numbers 
have been devoted, and a sample plate will be sent on request. 
Incidentally you may be interested in a set of ten large reproductions of 
great masterpieces, which we are publishing at a remarkably low price. 
Just the thing for Christmas gifts. Special circular with reduced illustra- 
tions showing What subjects Were selected by a vote of several thousand 
subscribers to Masters in Art. 


BATES & GUILD CO., 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 
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FOR CAREFUL 


INVESTORS 9” 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but 
to thoughtful investors of small savings 
seeking a fair return on their money while 
being assured of its safety. 

Your savings should yield 


5% PER YEAR 

We have paid earnings at this rate for 
over 13 years to our patrons located in all 
parts of the country. Among them are 
many prominent merchants, manufacturers 
and professicnal men. An account with the 
Industrial has the advantage of bearing 
earnings for every day the money is in- 











vested, no matter when 
received or when with- 
drawn. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 


Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


and regularly 
ined by same. 
Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


exam- 

















The Best 
TONIC . 


For the restoration of energy anc 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CurmicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle; postage paid. 











































Established hal/ a century 








Hand Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs 

In these we show some forty different styles, in- 
cluding every desirable size, weight, and width of hem. 

Ladies’ Sizes, 25c., 35¢., 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
each. 

Men’s Sizes, 25c., 40c., 50c., 75c. and $1.0 each. 









Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


One of our most attractive lines. The assortment 
is exceptionally beautiful, including over one hundred 
styles at 25c. From there the prices range soc., 75¢., 
$1.00 up to $75.00 each. The more expensive Hand- 
kerchiefs are beautiful specimens of fine French 
needlework. 


MAIL ORDERS: 


















HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS 


At “THE LINEN STORE” 


In line with our usual policy, we offer a complete assortment of Hand- 
kerchiefs for Christmas gifts. " 
Registered Trade Mark style in absolutely pure linen Handkerchiefs for Men, Women and Children. 









The collection includes every possible good 


Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs k 

The assortment at 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 is very 
complete, and the designs may be had in many differ- 
ent styles of Floral and Conventional patterns. 

Real Valenciennes, Duchess, and Point Lace Hand- 
kerchiefs at $5.00, $25.00, $50.00 and $100.00 each. 
These dainty pieces of Lingerie, perhaps more beau- 
tiful than serviceable, are exceptionally appropriate 
for Holiday gifts. 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 

In this more substantial and popular style we 
show a very large number of different sizes ranging 
from the tiny glove handkerchiefs to a very huge size, 
including over a yard of Linen in each handkerchief, 
and in weight these may be had from the service- 
able cambric to the sheerest and most delicate lawn. 

Prices for both Men’s and Women’s sizes, 12%c., 
25c., 50c., $1.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


Each year we supply thonsands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and try to give to 
each order the same careful attention that the customer would receive in person. 








JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d Street, New York 
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Survey of the World 


The annual message 
sent to Congress by the 
President last week is 
a very long one. It begins with a brief 
recommendation that the pending bill 
which forbids all corporations to con- 
tribute to the campaign expenses of any 
party be enacted. Especially interesting 
are the President’s propositions concern- 
ing an inheritance tax and an income 
tax. “There is every reason why,” he 
says, “when next our system of taxation 
is revised, the National Government 
should impose a graduated inheritance 
tax, and, if possible, a graduated income 
tax.” The man of great wealth, Mr. 
Roosevelt continues, owes a_ peculiar 
obligation to the State, because he de- 
rives special advantages from the mere 
existence of Government. He should 
recognize this obligation in the way he 
leads his daily life, and in the way he 
earns and spends his money, and also by 
the way in which he pays for the pro- 
tection which the State gives him. He 
should assume his full and proper share 
of the burden of taxation. But the new 
tax should be inaugurated in a spirit of 
justice and moderation. We _ should 
make it clear that “our aim is to dis- 
tribute the burden of supporting the 
Government more equitably than at 
present,” and should avoid injustice to 
either the rich or the poor. 


“I feel that in the near future our National 
legislators should enact a law providing for a 
graduated inheritance tax by which a steadily 
increasing rate of duty should be put upon all 
moneys or other valuables coming by gift, be- 
quest, or devise to any individual or corpora- 
tion. It may be well to make the tax heavy in pro- 
portion as the individual benefited is remote of 
kin. In any event, in my judgment the pro 
rata of the tax should increase very heavily 


Inheritance and 
Income Taxes 


with the increase of the amount left to any one 
individual after a certain point has been 
reached. It is ‘most desirable to encourage 
thrift and ambition, and a potent source of 
thrift and ambition is the desire on the part of 
the breadwinner to leave his children well off. 
This object can be attained by making the tax 
very small on moderate amounts of property 
left, because the prime object should be to put 
a constantly increasing burden on the inheri- 
tance of those swollen fortunes which it is 
certainly of no benefit to this country to per 
petuate.” 

There can be, he says, no question of the 
ethical propriety of such action. Progress 
in the direction of limiting the trans- 
mission of enormous fortunes should be 
gradual; the tax as at first. imposed 
“need not approximate, either in amount 
or in the extent of the increase by grad- 
uation, what such a tax ultimately 
should be.” Such taxes have been im- 
posed temporarily by the National Gov- 
ernment, and the constitutionality of 
them has been established. An income 
tax “involves no question of the perpet- 
uation of fortunes swollen to an un- 
healthy size.” 

“As the law now stands, it is undoubtedly 
difficult to devise a National income tax which 
shall be constitutional. But whether it is ab- 
solutely impossible is another question; and if 
possible it is most certainly desirable.” 
Recalling the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the law of 1894 was unconsti- 
tutional, he remarks that this decision 
was reached by a majority of only one: 

“The hesitation evidently felt by the court 
as a whole in coming to a conclusion, when 
considered together with the previous decisions 
on the subject, may perhaps indicate the possi- 
bility of devising a constitutional income tax 
law which shall substantially accomplish the 
results aimed at. The difficulty of amending 
the Constitution is so great that only real ne- 
cessity can justify a resort thereto. Every et- 
fort should be made in dealing with this sub- 
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ject, as with the subject of the proper control 
by the National Government over the use of 
corporate wealth in interstate business, to de- 
vise legislation which without such action shall 
attain the desired end; but if this fails, there 
will ultimately be no alternative to a consti- 
tutional amendment.” 


In the passages relat- 
ing to corporations 
and combinations, the 
President speaks, at first, ot the new 
Railway Rate, Pure Food and Meat In- 
spection laws as marking an important 
advance in the right direction. It may 
be best to see them tested “‘before en- 
deavoring to increase their scope,” but 
he thinks it will be advisable in the end 
so to amend the Meat Inspection law 
that it will “provide for putting a date 
on the label, and for charging the cost 
of inspection to the packers.” He points 
out that the railroads have not been 
ruined, but are showing increased earn- 
ings and larger dividends, while the 
number of recent voluntary reductions 
in freights and fares has been unprece- 
dented. But it “must not be supposed 
that with the passage of these laws it will 
be possible to stop progress along the 
line of increasing the power of the Na- 
tional Government over the use of capi- 
tal in interstate commerce.” There will 
ultimately be need of enlarging the Com- 
mission’s powers “along several differ- 
ent lines.” Great corporations which do 
not operate exclusively within the limits 
of any one State cannot be dealt with 
effectively by State Legislatures : 

“In some method, whether by a National 
license law or in other fashion, we must exer- 
cise, and that at an early date, a far more com- 
plete control than at present over these great 
corporations—a control that will, among other 
things, prevent the evils of excessive over- 
capitalization and that will compel the dis- 
closure by each big corporation of its stock- 
holders and of its properties and business, 
whether owned directly or through subsidiary 
or affiliated corporations. This will tend to 
put a stop to the securing of inordinate profits 
by favored individuals at the expense whether 
of the general public, the stockholders or the 
wageworkers. Our efforts should be not so 
much to prevent consolidation as such, but so 
to supervise and control it as to see that it re- 
sults in no harm to the people.” . 


Corporations and 
Combinations 


The effort to secure such control is not, 
as “the reactionary or ultra-conservative 
apologists for the misuse of wealth” as- 
sert, a step toward Socialism. They 
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themselves, he says, are most potent in 
increasing socialistic feeling. The best 
way to “avert the very undesirable move 
for governmental ownership of railways 
is to secure by the Government, on be 
half of the people as a whole, such adc- 
quate control and regulation of the com- 
mon carriers as will do away with the 
evils which give rise to the agitation 
against them.” Legislation should also 
secure the abolition of the grave abuses 
which actually do obtain 1a connection 
with the business use of wealth. All 
this would not do away with the free- 
dom of individual initiative or dwarf in- 
dividual effort. But the deadening and 
degrading effect of pure Socialism is in 
part achieved by unregulated competi- 
tion, which enables one man or corpora- 
tion to rise at the expense of all others 
in the same field. “We hold that the 
Government should not conduct the 
business of the Nation, but that it should 
exercise such stipervision as will insure 
its being conducted in the interest of the 
Nation.” The effort to prohibit all com- 
bination, good or bad, is noxious where 
it is not ineffective. Combination of cap- 
ital is a necessary element of our present 
industrial system. It should not and 
cannot be prevented, but should be sub- 
jected to rigorous contro! and super- 
vision : 

“It is unfortunate that our present laws 
should forbid all combinations, instead of 
sharply discriminating between those combina- 
tions which do good and those combinations 
which do evil. Rebates, for instance, are as 
often due to the pressure of big shippers (as 
was shown in the investigation of the Standard 
Oil Company and as has been shown since by 
the investigation of the Tobacco and Sugar 
Trusts) as to the initiative of big railroads. 
Often railroads would like to combine for the 
purpose of preventing a big shipper from main- 
taining improper advantages at the expense of 
small shippers and of the general public. Such 
a combination, instead of being forbidden by 
law, should be favored. In other words, it 
should be permitted to railroads to make agree- 
ments, provided these agreements were sanc- 
tioned by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and were published.” 

It is a public evil, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
to have on the statute books a law in- 
capable of full enforcement because both 
judges and juries realize that its full en- 
forcement would destroy the business of 
the country ; for it makes decent railroad 
men violators of ‘the law against their 
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will. Railway joint traffic associations, 
altho condemned by the courts, still ex- 
ist, and the Commission says it is difficult 
to see how the railways could be oper- 
ated with due regard to the interest of 
both shipper and carrier without such 
concerted action. The President asks 
Congress to amend the Sherman act if it 
shall find that the Commission’s opinion 
is justified. The Nation, he says, 
should not alienate its remaining coal 
lands. Congress should provide for the 
withdrawal of them from sale or entry. 
The Government should not, however, at- 
tempt to work them, but should permit 
them to be worked by private individuals 
under a royalty system, exercising con- 
trol to prevent the exaction of excessive 
prices from consumers, and to regulate 
fairly the rates and conduct of the rail- 
ways carrying the product. Arguing 
for the enactment of the pending bill 
which gives the Government the right to 
appeal in criminal cases on questions of 
law, the President refers to the recent 
conflicting decisions upon rebate indict- 
ments under the old conspiracy law, and 
says that a failure to pass this bill would 
seriously “hamper the Government in its 
efforts to obtain justice, especially against 
wealthy individuals or corporations who 
do wrong.” The right of appeal is espe- 
cially needed now, because in Trust and 
rebate cases the Government “has now 
definitely begun a policy of resorting to 
the criminal law.” Having spoken of 
the deterrent effect of penalties imposed 
under the criminal provisions of the laws, 
the President quotes—as an “admirable 
statement of the need for treating offend- 
ers of this kind with just severity’—a 
large part of the recent opinion of Judge 
Holt, in the United States Circuit Court 
at New York, when he imposed upon the 
New York Central Railroad Company 
and its traffic manager heavy fines for 
granting rebates to the Sugar Trust. 


& 








Labor legislation is 
the subject of a con- 
siderable part of the 
message. The President says that the 
employers’ liability law passed at the last 


Concerning Labor 
Legislation 


session does not go far enough; the en- - 


tire “risk of a trade” should be placed 
upon the employer. A drastic law con- 
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cerning child labor should at once be en- 
acted for the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, and Congress should pro- 
vide for a thoro investigation of the con- 
dition of child labor and the labor of 
women thruout the United States. This 
would awaken the public conscience and 
promote needed legislation in the States. 
“The horrors incident to the employment 
of young children in factories or at work 
anywhere are a blot on our civilization.” 
The recommendation of the Anthracite 
Strike Commission that machinery be 
provided for the compulsory investiga- 
tion of labor controversies is recalled and 
approved. Pointing to the statistical rec- 
ord of strikes in the last twenty years, 
the President says that many of these 
disputes would have been prevented if 
the parties had been required to face each 
other before a Federal Commission of 
Conciliation or Arbitration. He argues 
at length in favor of technical industrial 
education for the elevation of working- 
men, and for enabling us to meet the 
trade competition of other countries. 
Commending the bill to limit the hours 
of railroad employees, he says “it should 
be our aim steadily to reduce the hours 
of labor, with as a goal the general intra- 
duction of an eight-hour day.” There is 
no analogy, however, between the needs 
of the people of the tropics and our own 
in this matter : 

“On the Isthmus of Panama, for instance, 
the conditions are in every way so different 
from what they are here that an eight-hour day 
would be absurd; just as it is absurd so far as 
the Isthmus is concerned, where white labor 
cannot be employed, to bother as to whether 
the necessary work is done by alien black men 
or by alien yellow men.” 

In a long passage relating to the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes, the Presi- 
dent says this use should not be forbid- 
den, because the power of the courts to 
deal in the most summary and effective 
way with men who seek to destroy life 
or property by mob violence should not 
be impaired. But this power should not 
be used unjustly against workingmen, or 
to aid “some big corporation.”’ Undoubt- 
edly, he says, “flagrant wrongs have been 
committed by judges in connection with 
labor disputes.” He renews his recom- 
mendation concerning hearings. In an- 
other passage on “capital and labor” he 
attacks “sinister demagogs and foolish 
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visionaries,” and speaks of “the infinite 
harm done by preachers of mere discon- 
tent and purveyors of sensational slander 
in newspaper and magazine.” The peo- 
ple, he says, should not follow “the base 
creature who, to accumulate or add to 
an already huge fortune, seeks to exploit 
his fellow Americans, with callous dis- 
regard to their welfare of soul and 
body.” He denounces “the man who 
debauches others in order to obtain a 
high office,” and remarks that “the most 
damaging blow that can be given to pop- 
ular government is to elect an unworthy 
and. sinister agitator on a platform of 
violence and hypocrisy.” 


s 
The Japanese potas 1a head ot “ie, 
School Children ernationa morality, 


treatment of Japanese 
school children in San Francisco is the 
main subject of a passage of nearly 2,000 
words. “It is the sure mark of a low 
civilization, a low morality,” Mr. Roose- 
velt says, “to abuse or discriminate 
against or in any way humiliate a 
stranger who has come here lawfully and 
is conducting himself properly.” Hos- 
tility to the Japanese, which is limited to 
a very few places, “is most discreditable 
to us as a people, and may be fraught 
with the gravest consequences to the 
nation.” To exclude them from the 
common schools is “a wicked absurdity.” 
He gives to Japan the highest praise. 
“Nothing in the history of civilized man- 
kind approaches her astounding growth 
in the last fifty years. She now stands 
as one of the greatest of civilized na- 
tions.” All the arguments, ethical and 
commercial, for kind treatment of Jap- 
anese immigrants are set forth. Mr. 
Roosevelt asks Congress to provide spe- 
cifically for the naturalization of Jap- 
anese, and so to amend the criminal and 
civil laws, now entirely inadequate for 
the purpose, that the President shall be 
empowered to enforce the rights of 
aliens. under treaties : 

“Even as the law now is, something can be 
done by the Federal Government toward this 
end; and in the matter now before me affecting 
the Japanese everything that is in my power 
will be done, and all of the forces, military and 
civil, in the United States which I. may law- 
fully employ, will be so employed.” 


It is unthinkable, he says, that we should 
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continue a policy under which some lo- 
cality is allowed to commit a crime 
against a friendly nation, while our Gov- 
ernment is limited, not to preventing the 
commission of the crime, but to defend- 
ing the people who have committed it 
against the consequences of their own 
wrongdoing. 


& 
Mh Line ai oa igen 
of Negroes eee 8 


there is much that he has 
said in public addresses. The greatest 
existing cause of lynching, he remarks, 
“is the perpetration, especially by black 
men, of the hideous crime of rape, the 
most abominable in all the category of 
crimes, even worse than murder.” 
Lynching mobs by torture avenge in bes- 
tial fashion a bestial deed, thus reducing 
themselves to the level of the criminal. 
Lawlessness grows by what it feeds 
upon; two-thirds of the lynchings now 
are not for rape, and many of the vic- 
tims are innocent. The lynching of 
blacks exasperates race feeling, white 
men who take part in lynchings are there- 
by morally debased. It is an offense 
against the whole country, and against 
his own race, for a negro to fail to help 
the officers of the law in hunting down a 
negro guilty of rape: 

“In my judgment, the crime of rape should 

always be punished with death, as is the case 
with murder; assault with intent to commit 
rape should be made a capital crime, at least 
in the discretion of the court; and provision 
should be made by which the punishment may 
follow immediately upon the heels of the of- 
fence; while the trial should be so conducted 
that the victim need not be wantonly shamed 
while giving testimony, and that the least pos- 
sible publicity shall be given to the details. 
Let justice be both sure and swift; but let it be 
justice under the law, and not the wild and 
crooked savagery of a mob.” 
It is short-sighted for whites to prevent 
or restrict the education of negroes. The 
best type of education for the colored 
man, he says, is such as is given in 
schools like Tuskegee and Hampton. 


5 


The President says that 
the whole question of 
marriage and divorce 
should be relegated to the authority of 
Congress. Incidentally he denounces 
“wilful sterility” as the one sin for which 
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there is no atonement and for which the 
penalty is national death. He commends 
the pending subsidy bill, and says Con- 
gress should at least provide for better 
mail communication with South Amer- 
ica. Pointing out the need of elasticity 
in our currency, he directs attention to 
the recommendations of the Bankers’ 
Association, saying also that the Treas- 
ury should be empowered to deposit cus- 
toms revenue in the banks, and that the 
restriction upon retirement of circulation 
should be removed. He earnestly argues 
for the passage of the Philippine Tariff 
bill, and says that American citizenship 
should be conferred upon the citizens of 
Porto Rico. A long account of Secretary 
Root’s journey is given, with a statement 
of its purpose and a copy of the Secre- 
tary’s address at the Rio conference. The 
passage relating to Cuba is a report ‘of 
recent events, with a solemn warning to 
the Cuban people. The navy, Mr. Roose- 
velt says, should be maintajned at its 
present size, in the interests of peace and 
international righteousness. In the army 
there should be established a principle of 
selection which will eliminate men after 
a certain age if they are not fit to be pro- 
moted. 


s&s 
‘ In a special message to 
ae oP Congress, the. President 


asks for legislation author- 
izing him to dismiss, on his own initiative 
and responsibility, any officer of the 
army or the navy whom he believes to be 
unworthy to remain in the service. 
A comprehensive bill for the imposition 
of inheritance taxes has been introduced 
in the House by Mr. Perkins, of New 
York. The Senate has adopted the 
resolutions of Mr. Penrose and Mr. For- 
aker, calling for all the facts in the case 
of the negro battalion dismissed from the 
army by the President. Secretary Taft, 
reviewing the history of the affair, says 
that the President’s action was the “only 
means of ridding the military service of 
a band of would-be murderers of women 
and children, and actual murderers of 
one man.” In the first of the large 
appropriation bills, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations provides that the 
simplified spelling approved and used by 
the President shall not be used in the 
printing of documents authorized by law 
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or ordered by Congress. Bellamy 
Storer, who was removed from the office 
of Ambassador at Vienna, has sent to 
the President a defense of the course of 
his wife and himself. It has been pub- 
lished and it fills fifteen newspaper col- 
umns. The President has replied in a 
letter of five columns to Secretary Root. 
Both statements contain several personal 
letters. The main subject is the efforts 
of the Storers at Rome to make Arch- 
bishop Ireland a Cardinal, and the al- 
leged interest of Mr. Roosevelt in the 
undertaking. The President asserts that 
Mr. Storer is guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion, perfidy and falsehood. 


& 





Grekt Rellways As a result res eyed 
Indicted = one at Salt ake 
ity, companies and 
officers of the Harriman and Gould rail- 
way systems have been indicted, among 
the defendants being the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, the Oregon Short 
Line, the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, the Utah Fuel Company, and 
several persons employed by them in 
positions of responsibility. They are 
charged with rebating and with acquiring 
large tracts of coal land by fraud. The 
rebates to subsidiary coal companies were 
about 50 per cent., and they amounted to 
millions of dollars annually——An in- 
vestigation of the Harriman railway sys- 
tem in all its parts has been ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commitsion. 
Attorneys have been retained, and there 
will be hearings in a dozen cities. Evi- 
dence indicating violation of the Sher- 
man act or the laws against rebating, if 
any be found, will be turned over to the 
Department of Justice. 


a 


In the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the appeal in 
the case of Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone, officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners, now in prison in 
Idaho and awaiting trial for alleged com- 
plicity in the assassination of ex-Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, has been decided 
against the prisoners. The main point 
of controversy was the method by which 
the authorities of Idaho took the defend- 
ants into custody. It was alleged that, 
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altho extradited with the approval of the 
Governor of Colorado, they were virtu- 
ally kidnapped. The Supreme Court 
holds that the Governor was not required 


to give them a hearing, and that their. 


rights under the Constitution and the 
laws were not infringed by his failure to 
do so. Justice McKenna dissents. The 
trial will probably take place in January. 
Many additional increases of wages 
are announced. The Consolidated Gas 
Company, of New York, voluntarily 
grants 10 per cent. to 6,500 employees, its 
officers explaining that this is done be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. 
The increase given by the Calumet and 
Hecla Company has been followed by an 
advance to 5,000 employees of other cop- 
per mining companies in Michigan. In 
addition to the 25,000 employees at Fall 
River, about 25,000 more who work in 
cotton mills of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut which are controlled in Provi- 
dence, are to have an increase of 10 per 
cent. Owners of the mills in New Bed- 
ford offer 74, but their employees insist 
upon 10 per cent. At the trial of 
President Shea and other officers of the 
Teamsters’ Union, in Chicago, the testi- 
mony of Young, Schultz and Kelly (de- 
fendants who became witnesses for the 
State), last week related chiefly to the 
attacks upon non-union men during the 
great strike of 1905. Schultz said that 
Shea hited him for such. work and in- 
structed him to break the legs or arms 
of-the negro drivers. He and his com- 
panions were supplied with eggs full of 
powerful acid, which they threw at the 
horses. Kelly, formerly treasurer of the 
Coal Teamsters’ Union, said he was 
hired as a member of one of the “wreck- 
ing gangs,” and that he put twenty men 
“out of business.” Young asserted that 
Shea at first demanded $5,000 for order- 
ing the strike, but finally accepted $1,500. 
Young had already testified that his 
share of this sum was $300. 


& 








, The Norwegian — Par- 
Peace Prize 
for the President liament on Monday 
last awarded to Presi- 
-dent Roosevelt the Nobel peace prize. 
Thanks were given in an eloquent speech 
by the American Minister, Mr. Pierce. 
Roosevelt, 


He read a message from Mr. 
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who said that there was no gift which 
he could value more highly, and added 
the following announcement of his in- 
tention to use the money (about $40,000) 
for the establishment of a permanent in- 
dustrial peace committee at Washington: 

“After much thought I have concluded that 
the best and most fitting way to apply the 
amount of the prize is by using it as a founda- 
tion to establish at Washington a permanent 
industrial peace committee. The object will 
be to strive for better and more equitable rela- 
tions among my countrymen who are engaged, 
whether as capitalists or wage workers, in in- 
dustrial and agricultural pursuits. This will 
carry out the purpose of the founder of the 
prize, for in modern life it is as important to 
work for the cause of just and righteous peace 
in the industrial world as in the world of 
nations.” _ 


ar The Pulajanes of Leyte 
i ay have not been subdued. 

On the 5th, 44 soldiers 
of the Eighth Infantry, commanded by 
Captain, Ham, and a smaller force of 
constabulary, under Lieut. Ralph P. 
Yates, Jr., were attacked by about 200 
of these fanatical outlaws near La Paz. 
Five of the soldiers were killed and ten 
were wounded, Lieutenant Yates being 
one of those who may not recover. Thir- 
ty Pulajanes were killed. It appears 
that the liquid with which 24 prisoners 
in the Bilibid jail at Manila were inocu- 
lated by the health authorities was not 
cholera antitoxin or serum, but a culture 
of the germs of bubonic plague. Tubes 
of serum and others containing plague 
germs had been standing on racks in the 





laboratory. It is said that a visiting sci- 
entist inspected both, and that, in the 
temporary absence of Dr. Strong, he 


placed plague tubes on the rack reserved 
for tubes of cholera serum. Twelve of 
the 24 prisoners are dead. The serum 
has been used successfully in a great 
many cases. It is said that 800 prisoners 
were inoculated with it last year. Before 
using it upon other persons, Dr. Strong 
tested it upon himself and his assistants. 


& 
The criticisms in the Bel- 
ms We gian Chamber of the 
' € management of the 


Kongo and of the relations existing be- 
tween the Free State Government and 
that of Belgium, while they have ap- 
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parently led to no immediate practical 
result, have shown that there is increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with the state of af- 
fairs, which must ultimately result in a 
change. The debate was opened by an 
interpellation of M. Paul Hyman in re- 
gard to the recent concessions of exten- 
sive territorial right to exploiting syndi- 
cates and the reservation by Leopold of 
a large personal Crown Domain. In 
1890, when King Leopold was in finan- 
cial difficulties, he applied to Belgium 
for the loan of $5,000,000, and at the 
same time made public his will bequeath- 
ing the Kongo Free State to Belgium. 
At the time it was pointed out by 
the Opposition that such a will could be 
revoked at any time, and their apprehen- 
sions have been in a measure justified by 
the action of King Leopold in adding 
codicils to his will and making conces- 
sions and reservations in perpetuity 
without consulting his legatee, Belgium. 
In his reply, M. Van den Heuvel, Minis- 
ter of Justice, insisted upon the fact that 
the Kongo Free State was possessed of 
an independent sovereignty distinct from 
Belgium and all other nations, and that 
it was to the interests of Belgium, which 
would succeed that sovereignty, to see 
that it was preserved inviolate. Premier 
Woeste insisted that Belgium knew her 
own rights, and was able to look out for 
them without the interested advice of 
other nations. He also stated that the 
Government of Belgium was in favor of 
the annexation of the Free State at the 
earliest expedient moment. Before this 
could be carried out two preliminary 
measures were necessary. A law must 
be passed by the Chamber regulating the 
administration of the Kongo when that 
State should become a Belgian colony, 
then negotiations could begin between 
the Belgian Government and that of the 
Free State. M. Vandervelde, the So- 
cialist leader, denounced King Leopold 
in the most vigorous language. He had 
disregarded all moral and intellectual 
claims and acted only upon the maxim 
“Business is business.” He had imposed 
serfdom upon the natives by his abso- 
lutism and exploited the Kongo for his 
personal benefit. It was now a choice 
between severance and annexation. Bel- 
gium could no longer be held responsi- 
ble for such misdeeds, but he hoped that 
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some day Belgium’s administration of 
the colony would cause the world to for- 
get the shame, misery and crimes of the 
Kongo of Leopold _ 


The conflict between Church 
and State in France reached 
an acute stage at the time 
when the Separation law went into effect 
December 11th. The Government, while 
refusing to compromise in the applica- 
tion of the law requiring that all church 
property be vested in local cultual asso- 
ciations, suggested a way by which the 
Church could avoid actual conflict with 
the law. This was compliance with the 
requirements of the law of 1881, which 
requires that no public meeting shall be 
held without authorization from the po- 
lice. In the case of the regular services 
of the churches this would have been a 
mere formality, for a single application 
once a year would have been sufficient. 
The prelates of France differed as to 
whether they could properly accept this 
arrangement. Cardinal Lecot, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux; Archbishop Ger- 
main and others instructed their parish 
priests that they should make application 
to the local authorities for permission to 
hold services, while other members of the 
hierarchy instructed them to refuse alto- 
gether to make such application. But 
three days before the Separation law 
went into effect the Pope sent orders 
that no such recognition ot the authority 
of the State was permissible, and, accord- 
ingly, Cardinal Lecot and others who 
advised complying with the law of 1881 
changed their policy, and all priests and 
church wardens were instructed to con- 
tinue the services in the churches as 
usual, but to abstain from any declara- 
tion or application to the authorities. 
According to the decision of the Vatican 
parish priests and custodians of church 
property must remain entirely passive 
and not co-operate in any sequestration 
of church property by the Government, 
but if the Bishop considers that the re- 
fusal of the treasurers to surrender 
the keys may cause grave conse- 
quences he can permit them to do 
so. M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance, 
has instructed the Treasury officials 
to sequester all Church property which 
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is not claimed under the law, and to 
administer it according to the law 
governing property whose owners are 
absent’ from France. They are also in- 
structed to force the doors of the church 
safes if the wardens decline to surrender 
the keys. M. Guyot-Dessaigne, Minister 
of Justice, has instructed the Public 
Prosecutors to be prepared to prosecute 
those who hold services without making 
the application necessary under the law 
of 1881. Further conflict between 
Church and State arises in the manage- 
ment of funerals. The draperies and 
other decorations for funeral services 
held in the church are supplied by a spe- 
cial syndicate, under the direct control 
of the local authorities. In order, there- 
fore, to celebrate such an occasion with 
the usual pomp, application has to be 
made to the Mayor, and this involves a 
recognition of the authority of the State, 
which the Pope refuses to permit. M. 
Briand issued the following statement in 
regard to the action of the Pope: 

“The encyclical is very grave. _While con- 
demning the law of 1905, it advised recourse to 
the common law. Although the refusal to 
form cultual associations was, in my opinion, 
an error.and to the detriment of the Church, 
it was the Church’s legal right so to refuse. 
In a spirit of conciliation, out of respect to the 
consciences of the French Catholics, and in order 
to do nothing to disturb peace and tranquillity, 
the Government thereupon prescribed this 
easy means of continuing worship by a simple 
declaration, in accordance with the law of 1881. 

“The Pope’s brutal order to the clergy te 
reject this offer practically incites them to vio- 
late the laws of the country. He no longer 
acts as the spiritual head of the Church, as the 
canonical objections against the law of 1905 
cannot be invoked against that of 1881. The 
Pope now assumes a political leadership, and 
the vital question is whether the Catholics of 
France will consent to follow him or not. If 
they do the Government will act with even 
greater energy because of the tolerance it has 
manifested heretofore. Every violation of the 
law will be prosecuted, arid, furthermore, spe- 
cial measures, legislative and otherwise, may 
be taken.” P 


Another quick change has been 
made in the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Sefior Moret, who forced 
the resignation of the Dominguez Min- 
istry, and thus secured for himself the 
position of Premier, was able to hold 
that office only four days. The refusal 
of Sefior Montero-Rios, President of the 
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Senate, to give him the. support of the 
Liberals in the Cortes was the cause of 
his failure. King Alfonso asked Mon- 
tero-Rios to form another Cabinet, but 
he was unable to get together the fac- 
tions of the Liberal party. Accordingly 
a Moderate Ministry was formed under 
the Premiership of the Marquis de 
Armijo. Count Romanones as Minister 
of the Interior and a few other Liberals 
are retained. General Weyler, of Cuban 
fame, resumes his old post of Minister of 
War. The Moroccan situation be- 
comes increasingly difficult. Raisuli 
has the city of Tangier practically at 
his mercy. He administers justice in the 
market place, and his orders are obeyed 
in preference to those of the Sultan’s of- 
ficers or the foreign consuls. The pres- 
ence of the French and Spanish squad- 
rons in the harbor of Tangier has had no 
effect. The Moroccan Minister of War 
and Kaid Sir Harry MacLean, the Brit- 
ish army officer who has charge of the 
Sultan’s bodyguard, have been ordered 
to proceed to Tangier from Fez with 
5,000 troops for the protection of the 
city. It is also reported that the Sultan 
will go to Tangier to meet Admiral 
Touchard, commander-in-chief of the 
Franco - Spanish squadron, for the pur- 
pose of showing the Moors that he ap- 
proves of the action of these Powers in 
their effort to restore order. He was 
induced to make this decision by the ad- 
vice of the Italian Minister, Chevalier 
Malmasi, and the American Minister, 
Mr. Gummere. The Algeciras Conven- 
tion providing for the policing of Mo- 
rocco by France and Spain is passing 
without opposition thru the German 
Reichstag, and it is expected that the 
American Senate will approve it this 
week. European newspapers, in dis- 
cussing the San Francisco difficulty, 
usually comment unfavorably on our 
Federal system which interferes with the 
fulfillment of our treaty obligations with 
foreign nations and many of them ex- 
press their expectation that a war is in- 
evitable between Japan and the United 
States-—-M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
the foremost critic of French literature 
and director of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, died December roth, aged 
fifty-seven years, 














By the Grave of Shelley 


BY GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


TRANSLATED BY CurTIS HippEN PAGE. 


{It is fitting that the Ndbel Prize should have been given this year to Carducci, 
who has just passed his seventieth birthday, and also the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
appointment to the professorship of belles lettres in the University of Bologna, which he 
still holds.. He stands unquestionably as the chief living poet of Italy, and among the 
three chief living poets of Europe perhaps the first. His many volumes of verse include 
“L’Inno a Satana” (1863), “Giambi ed Epodi” (1873) and “Odi Barbare,” (1871 and 1882). 
He is also the author of some fifteen volumes of criticism, and the editor of many antholo- 
gies and critical editions of the classics. His most characteristic and original work is to be 
found in the “Odi Barbare,” so called because, while in them he attempts to reproduce: ex- 
actly the classical meters and stanza-forms, they would seem “barbarous” to the ancients, 
being written in modern languages to which these forms ‘are not native. Carducci is a classic 
of the classics, both by his saturation with classic myth and literature, and by this attempt 
to reproduce in Italian the unrhymed meters of the ancients, especially the Horatian. The 
following poem is one of the best instances of his attempt to reproduce the elegiac couplet, 











and also of his fine artistic sense and his union of tenderness and strength.—Eprror.] 
VAIN is the present hour; it strikes, and is gone in the striking: 
Only the Past is fair, only in Death is Truth. 


Radiant Clio touches the peaks of the ages, fleet-footed, 
Stops but to sing, then flies, opening heavenward wings. 


Under her flight spreads wide, dim-lighted, the vast world-graveyard ! 
Shining full on her face, see! the new century’s sun! 


Songs! O songs of my youth, O thoughts and dreams of my boyhood, 
Fly in your freedom forth, seeking the ancient loves; 


Fly thru resplendent skies, till you find the radiant island 
Shining afar in the seas—Island of Fancy’s dream. 

Fair-haired, tall, with their spears in their hands, Achilles and Siegfried 
Singing wander beside shores of resounding seas; 


Thither Ophelia, fled from her lover, brings flowers to Siegfried ; 
Saved from the sacrifice, Iphegeneia comes. 
Under a greening oak stand Hector and Roland together ; 
Durandal by their side, gleaming with gems and gold, 
Shines in the sun; Fair Aude unstirring watches her hero, 
While Andromache calls, back to her breast, her child. 
Lear of the lion locks, and CEdipus, wandering dim-eyed, 
Kings and exiles both, tell of their destined fates ; 
Pious Cordelia calls: “Ah, sweet Antigone, hither! 
Come, my sister of Thebes,—sing we peace to our sires.”— 
Helen, Isolde, together go dreaming in shade of the myrtles, 
Softly their locks of gold shine in the sunset glow; 
Helen watches the sea-waves still; King Mark to Isolde 
Opens his arms—her head falls on his flowing beard. 
Clytemnestra is standing, by waves that gleam in the moonbeams, 
Close to the Scottish Queen; swiftly their white arms plunge 
Deep in the sea, and the sea shrinks back in a shuddering horror, 
Swollen and crimsoned with blood; echoes of weeping resound. 


Island afar from the ways of our mortal duress and labor, 
Isle of fair women dead, isle of the heroes of old, 
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Isle of the Poets! 


The sea foams white with its breakers about thee, 
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Unknown birds fly past, cutting a violet sky. 


Thither no poet ever of moderns came o’er the dim seas, 
Save it were Shelley, thou—spirit of Titan power 


Shrined in a girl-like form! from the close embraces of Thetys 
Sophocles snatched thee perchance, to join the heroical choir. 


Heart of hearts, cor cordium, over this grave that enfolds thee 
l‘ull-blown Springtime sheds fragrance and warmth and light. 


Heart of hearts, the sun, our sacred father, enwraps thee 
Close in his radiant love, poor dumb heart of our hearts. 


Winds of imperial Rome are astir in the cypresses round thee ; 
Where art thou, our bard—bard of a world made free? 


Where art thou?—Dost hear me?—I look thru gathering tear-drops 
Past the Aurelian Wall, over the darkening plain. 


The Romance 


of Lost Heirs 


BY ANDREW LANG 


OMANCES, in the cheap form of 
R novels, are the great consolation 
of the unadventurous. Most of 
us—from the milliner’s girl and the 
grocer’s apprentice, to the bishop and 
the judge—most of us who have never 
done or suffered anything out of the 
common way, are fond of romance. We 
fancy ourselves in the heroic situations 
which we read about, and I confess that 
I am now thrilling over the adventures 
of Hector, in the central books of the 
“Iliad.” On three or four occasions he 
rallies his fugitive host, compels them to 
form again, and leads them on with suc- 
cessful daring, tho twice at least he is 
“knocked out of time,” in the language 
of the ring. So the milliner reads of 
poor, but noble and virtuous, girls, who 
become marchionesses or leading 
actresses. So the grocer’s boy fancies 
himself Dick Turpin, and the judge 
casts himself for the part of Sherlock 
Holmes, and the bishop is absorbed in 
leading a desperate charge of cavalry. 
Love of romance inspires those born 
in respectable, but undistinguished, sta- 
tions with interest in their own genealo- 
gies. If they have done nothing but 
commonplace, they try to find ancestors 
who have committed magnanimous of- 
fenses against the peace of the com- 
munity. Thus Mr. R. L. Stevenson was 


anxious to prove that he had Macgregor 





ancestors, who did divers and disgusting 
things as outlaws, or, at least, who are 
said to have done them, in old legends. 
He failed with the Macgregors, and fell 
back on a line of Covenanting farmers 
and another of Borderers who stole cat- 
tle with the best. I, too, like to think of 
the strange places of history in which 
my very remote forefathers (in the fe- 
male line) did and suffered on a large 
and lordly scale, and got into queer 
scrapes; were murdered, for example. 

In America and Australia a certain 
form of romance is perhaps more com- 
mon than in these islands. Many hap- 
py persons believe that if they had their 
rights they would be dukes and belted 
earls and barons so bold. Many think 
that their ancestors were royal. The 
usual formula of the legend is that some 
son of a noble line went abroad, usually 
because he had committed a homicide, 
or was banished for his religion, or for 
his politics. While he lived obscure and 
unknown in Wales, or Ireland, or Amer- 
ica, or Barbadoes, the heirs of his fa- 
mous house died out. He thus became 
the true heir; tho he never knew it, his 
descendants do. 

If I rightly understand a set of con- 
jecturés laid before me, and if these con- 
jectures are true (which they are far 
indeed from being), the rightful ‘heir of 
the British throne is at present an un- 
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assuming citizen of the United States. 
Certainly I met, lately, a person in a 
kilt, who asked me to procure for him 
the post of a gamekeeper, and who said 
that he was of the blood of the Bourbons 
and the Sobieskis. When I last heard 
of him he was being deta*‘ned some 
where in England by the police. 

An interesting soi disant heir ‘kept 
out of his own” is Mr. G. H. Druce. 
This gentleman has long resided in the 
Bush, Australia, but I gather from a 
published statement of his history, by 
himself, that he is now in this country, 
and is endeavoring to demonstrate that 
he is the rightful Duke of. Portland. He 
may be, for anything that I can prove to 
the contrary, but I would not invest my 
savings in backing his claim. Mr. 
Druce’s statements in proof of his ducal 
claim, run thus: In 1816, the then Duke 
of Portland, fourth of that title, had an 
eldest son, the Marquis of Titchfield; a 
younger son, called Lord John Bentinck, 
born in 1800; and a son, Lord George, 
born in 1802, to mention no others. 
About Lord John’s school and college 
life Mr. Druce discovers no record, 
which he thinks odd, but in the same 
way the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy” can find no proof that Lord 
George was either at Eton or Oxford, as 
it has been asserted that he was. Mr. 
Druce states that Lord John past his 
early days mainly at Newmarket 
“amongst the horses there.” He would 
ride one of the horses to an unknown 
distance, and bring it back exhausted. 
Race horses are trained at Newmarket, 
and Lord John’s escapades cannot have 
improved their condition. He was, Mr. 
Druce thinks, often galloping forty 
miles to court a Miss Crickmer “at Bury 
St. Edmunds,” but Miss Crickmer, ac- 
cording to her marriage certificate, was 
of St. James’s parish in Bungay, a good 
deal more remote from Newmarket than 
Bury. 

On October 16th, 1816, one Thomas 
Druce, linen draper, of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, with Martin Colk, chemist there, 
as surety, took out a license for Druce to 
marry Elizabeth Crickmer, spinster, of 
Bungay. Druce swears that he and 
Elizabeth are over twenty-one years of 
age. They were married at Bury on 
October 19th, 1816; I read the wit- 
nesses’s names as William Crickmer, 
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Sarah Hurst, and Mary Crickmer Hurst, 
but the last name is rather obscure, it 
might be J. Hurst. Mr. Druce explains 
that Thomas Druce was no other than 
Lord John Bentinck; that he and Miss 
Crickmer were each aged sixteen—not 
over twenty-one—that the signatories 
were “a sister of the bride and a young 
married couple, personal friends of 
hers” (then who is William Crickmer ?), 
that the parent Crickmers refused their 
assent, and that the marriage followed 
an elopement. Miss Crickmer had £15,- 
000, which would enable Lord John “‘to 
indulge his passion for gambling on the 
turf.” The pair lived “in luxury,” the 
rental of their house was £18 yearly, and 
their portraits, which represent persons 
well over sixteen, must have cost £100 
each. Judging from the photographs 
they were overcharged if they paid £200. 
Mr. Druce states that Lord John, as 
Druce, was his grandfather. In 1820, 
Druce deserted his wife, leaving her and 
four children “in destitution.” The date 
of desertion is also given as 1821, and, 
in a later statement appended, as 1819. 

Lord John, tho a rural linen draper, 
was, as we learn, gazetted to a cavalry 
regiment in 1818. Mr. Druce’s solicitor 
is quoted as saying that “the appoint- 
ment was a purely honorary one,” but 
Lord John “received a fee for taking 
part in a march of his troop” in April, 
1819. 

Lord John became Marquis of. Titch- 
field in 1824, by the death of his elder 
brother, and made so much money on 
the turf that, according to Mr. Druce, in 
1835 he could afford to send his son, Mr. 
Druce’s father, to school for eighteen 
months, preparatory to his becoming a 
railway porter, and later a mariner; 
finally he went as an emigrant to Aus- 
tralia. The Marquis, as T. C. Druce, 
could also afford to behave munificently 
to his daughter Frances, and to open the 
Baker-Street Bazaar on a scale of then 
unparalleled magnificence. A love of 
retail trade competed in the heart of this 
Marquis with a passion for horse racing. 
‘the Marquis, as Lord John, had been 
afflicted with a disfiguring cutaneous 
disease, says Mr. Druce. A _ chemist 
named Colk, as we saw, signed T. C. 
Druce’s application for a marriage 


license in 1816: “Probably he had pre- 
scribed for the skin disease with which 
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we know Lord John was afflicted.” Per- 
haps the chemist was merely a shop- 
keeping ally of the linen draper?. But, 
despite his skin disease, the Marquis was 
what good King James calls “a great gil- 
ravager among the lassies,” and in a 
quarrel about a lady, in 1848, he fought 
his brother, Lord George (the ‘patri- 
cians fought with their fists), and gave 
Lord George a blow over the heart 
which closed his earthly account. At 
least the brothers “are said to have met” 
with these fatal consequences, which the 
survivor much regretted. The anecdote 
is not universally accepted; far from it! 
In 1851 Druce—that is the Marquis— 
married the lady and had a new family. 

As Mr. T. C. Druce died (nominally) 
in 1864, at the age of seventy, and as 
the Duke still haunted the Baker Street 
Bazaar, “several employees” are said to 
“have seen the ghost of their late mas- 
ter.” Either they saw the Duke in the 
flesh or they were hallucinated. In one 
case at least, when “the percipient” of 
Mr. Druce’s ghost was on her deathbed, 
her supernormal experience of Druce’s 
ghost is not said to have been shared by 
other persons present. They would have 
seen the Duke had he been in the room, 
so that either the phantasm was the 
phantasm of the deceased Druce, ‘or that 
of the living Duke, or a creation of fancy, 
the percipient having become insane 
after her first view of the specter. 

So far was the Duke from concealing 
his double existence that a lady of his 
acquaintance used to ask him whether, 
on ‘this occasion or that, he was “Druce 
or Duke,” tho Druce wore a_ beard 
and the Duke did not. 

In later life the eccentricities of 
the Duke were wild; whether he was 
so eccentric, at sixteen, as to marry 
and set up as a linen draper in a 
country town, and accept a commission 
in the army, is another question. Tho 
both he and Mr. Druce, as far as the 
story goes, suffered from a disfiguring 
disease, both were fond of being photo- 
graphed. Their photographs do not ap- 
pear, to myself, to resemble each other 
either in face or figure; the Duke is 
hollow-faced and lean, Mr. Druce is in 
all respects “a substantial tradesman.” 
Mr. Druce, whether he died in 1864, or 
not, is described on his tombstone of that 
date as aged seventy. If he was sixteen 
in 1800 he was only sixty-four in 1864; 
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if he was, as he declared, twenty-one in 
1816, he was seventy or thereabouts. 

If the lead was stripped off Mr. 
Druce’s house to fill up his otherwise 
empty coffin, as is suggested, is it ‘con- 
sistent to say that the roof “is covered 
with a thin layer of copper”? Or is the 
copper over or under the lead? If the 
Duke was “‘a misogynist,” who would 
know nothing “of women’s likes and dis- 
likes,” why did he keep a tan track for 
a lady to drive Shetland ponies upon? 
lf a Mr. Batt made clothes for the Duke, 
who made Mr. Druce’s clothes, which, 
judging by the photographs, are all un- 
like those worn by the peer? 

The most innocent and pleasing feat- 
ure in the eventful history is that of Lord 
John’s early days, “spent for the most 
part among the horses” at Newmarket. 
Hence he would “gallop off and remain 
away for the greater part of the day. 
’ These wild rides enabled him to 
carry on his clandestine courtship of 
Miss Crickmer at Bury St. Edmunds.” 
But the lady, we saw, was of St. James’s 
parish, in Bungay, which is a good deal 
further away from Newmarket. Her 
parents cannot but have been surprised 
when a boy of sixteen, a linen draper, 
kept galloping into Bungay on a foam- 
ing thorobred, to sit at the feet of their 
daughter, and even if the lady lived at 
Bury St. Edmunds, the arrivals of a 


_local linen draper of tender years, on a 


racer, must have caused excitement. 

On the whole, the Duke, like the 
Baron von Bunker, seems to have “had 
fun for his money.” One thing is cer- 
tain, if “the church records of Bury St. 
Edmunds show them” (Mr. and Mrs. 
Druce) “living together to some date 
a little later than 1820” (“The Druce- 
Portland Case,” p. 15), then we ask how 
Mr. Druce “disappears from Bury St. 
Edmunds” in 1819? (p. 53). In 1819 
Lord John’ Bentinck “appears on 
‘Army Pay Sheets,’” and this “coincides 
exactly with the probable date of his dis- 
appearance from Bury St. Edmunds” 
(p. 46), where the church records “show 
that they” (Mr. Druce and his wife) 
“were living together to some date a 
little later than 1820” (p. 15). Mr. 
Druce, like many of the saints, seems to 
have suffered from “bilocation.” Per- 
haps he has been buried in as many 
graves as Saint Cuthbert. 
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Frontispiece from Myrick’s “Cache la Poudre” 





From a painting by Charles Schreyvogel. Copyright, 1906, by th: Orange Judd Co., New York. 
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What Little Saul Got for Christmas 


From Riley’s “While the Heart Beats Young.” The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
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The America in Teplitz Bay 
From Fiala’s “Fighting the Polar Ice.” Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City. 
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Little Max and the Princess 
From Max Miiller’s “Memories: A Story of German Love.” McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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Portal of Xerxes at Persepolis 
From Jackson’s “Persia Past and Present.” The Macmillan Co., New York. 

















Kronberg Castle, Elsinore. The building chosen by Shakespeare for the setting of Hamlet 
From Lathrop’s ‘“‘Where Shakespeare Set His Stage.” James Pott & Co., New York. 
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“The Teasing Girl.” Mr. Christy’s most popular creation 
From “The American Girl,” by Howard Chandler Christy. Copyright, 1906. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
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Rembrandt’s Portrait of Himself. In the National Gallery, London 


From Michel’s ‘‘Rembrandt.’”” A Memorial. The John Lane Co., New York, 
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“Now they would start about him with excited comments to see the eldest fix a bunch 
of violets in his buttonhole.” 


Illustration by Albert Herter, from Cable’s “Old Creole Days.” Charles Scribner’s Suns, New York. 
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“When he was sound asleep the griffin took him up and carried him back to the town.’ 


From Stockton’s “The Queen’s Museum.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Moliere as Mascarille. By Job (Comte de Breville) 


From Chatfield-Taylor’s ‘“Moliére: A Biography.” Duffield & Co., New York. 
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Brown Pelicans Diving for Fish. Sanborn Photographer. Courtesy New York 
Zoological Society 
From Beebe’s “The Bird.” Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


7 Crowned Crane 
From Beebe’s “The Bird.” Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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Mr. Wardle Singing the Christmas Carol 
From “Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas.” The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
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Books from Abraham Lincoln’s Library 
From “Lincoln the Lawyer.” Copyright, 1906. The Century Co., New York. 











The Payne Cottage at East Hampton, Long Island 


From “Famous American Songs.” T. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
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The Guinea Pig Man 


From “Certain Delightful English Towns.” Harper & Bros., New York. 

































































The Heart of England. Edward Thomas. Rubricated 

ae hn With numerous colored illustrations by 

ichardson. Gilt top. Dutton. $6.00. 

Suan Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. 

ope. Numerous illustrations in full color. 
Rubricated title page. Gilt top. Macmillan. $6.00. 

Certain Delightful English Towns. William Dean 
Howells. With frontispiece by Ernest Haskell. 
Gilt top. Harper. $2.00. 

In Constable’s Country. With many reproductions in 
color from his paintings. Herbert . Tompkins. 
Title page in two tints. Gilt top. Dutton. $4.00. 

The Stones of Paris. In History and Letters, Ben- 
jamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. 
Gilt top. Illustrated. Scribner. $2.00. 

Touraine and Its Story. Annie MacDonell. With 
many colored illustrations by A. B. Atkinson. 
Title page in sepia and malachite tints. Gilt top. 
Dutton. $6.00. 

The Chateaux of Touraine. Maria Horner Lansdale. 
Illustrated with pictures by Jules Guérin and by 
photographs. Rubricated running heads, pagina- 
tion and title page. Gilt top. Century. $6.00. 

The. Land of Pardons. Anatole Le Braz. With 12 
illustrations in color by T. C. Gotch, and 40 other 
illustrations. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Picturesque Brittany. Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. With 
illustrations a color by Arthur G. Bell. Gilt top. 
Dutton. $3.5 

Northern Spain, Painted and Described. Edgar T. A. 
Wigram. With 75 beautiful color plates. The de- 
vice on the title e is taken from a wrought 
iron knocker of the Lay at Toledo. Gilt top. 
Macmillan. $6.00. 

The Cities of Spain. Edward Hutton. With 24 illus- 
trations in color by A. Wallace Rimington, and 
20 other illustrations. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Persia, Past and Present. A book of travel and re- 
search. With more than 200 illustrations and a 
map. A. V. Williams Jackson. Gilt top. Mac- 
millan.’ $4.00. Reviewed in our issue of October 
18th. 

Santa Claus’ Sweetheart. Imogen Clark. Illustrated. 
Frontispiece in color. Gilt top. Dutton. $1.25. 
The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wis- 
dom for 1907. Ethel Watts-Mumford Grant, Oliver 
erford and Addison Mizner. Frontispiece in 
black and red. Rubricated title page with jester 
as a fitting decoration. Red ink used freely thru- 

out the volume. Paul Elder. 75 cents. 

Cozy Corner Confidences. Walter Pulitzer. Rubricated 
borders. Dodes, 75 cents. 

Misrepresentativ omen. Harry Graham. Illustrated 
by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. uffield. $1.00. 

At the Sign of the Sphinx. Carolyn Wells. A book of 
verses. Duffield. $1.00. 

Chinatown Ballads. Wallace Irwin. Rubricated title 
i Illustrations from drawings by &. C. 
eixotto and others. Duffield. $1.2 

Songs of Schooldays. James W. oley Illustrated 
with a by Katherine G. Buff ‘um. Double- 
day, Page. 25. 

The Diverting oma of John Gilpin. Showing how 

he went further than he intended, and came safe 

home again. Embellished with woodcuts (after 











































the antique). Drawn and engraved by Robert 
Seaver. oughton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 

Beastly Rhymes. Burges Johnson. With pictures to 
correspond by E. Warde Blaisdell. Frontispiece 
= three colors. Specially designed end papers. 

Y. Crowell. $1.00. 

Theil of a Bell Boy. Samuel Ellsworth Kiser. Illus- 
trated by John T. McCutcheon. Forbes & Co., 
Chicago. 50 cents. 

Lyrics and Legends of Christmas-Tide. Verses by 
Clinton Scollard. Delicately rubricated title page. 
New edition. George William Browning, Clinton, 

. Y. $1.00. 20 rk on genuine Japanese vel- 
lum, autographed. $3. 

The Song of Our Syrian Cause, William Allen Knight. 
‘Frontispiece and decorations by Harold Sichel. 
Colored frontispiece. Rubricated- thruout. The 
Pilgrim. Press, Boston. 50 cents. 

The ag the Sun. A Chronicle of Nature’s Year. 

illiam Beebe.. With 52 full page illustrations 

by Walter King Stone, and numerous vignettes 

- and photographs from life. Rubricated title page. 
Holt. $6.00. 

A Japanese Blossom. Onoto Watanna. Illustrated by 
L. W. Ziegler with full page drawings in color 
and with Japanesque marginalia in mauve tint. 

arper. $2.00, 

Moonshine Strategy and Other Stories. Wells Hawks. 
With frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. Illustrated. 
I. & M. Ottenheimer, Baltimore, Md. $1.25 

The Face in the Girandole. A romance of old furni- 
ture. William Frederick Dix. [Illustrations and 
marginalia in tint. Moffat, Yard. $2.00. 

Lyrists of the Restoration. From Sir Edward Sher- 
burne to William Congreve. Selected and edited 
by John and Constance Masefield. The Chap- 
books. Bound in vellum with classic leather thong 
fastenings. Gilt top. Stokes. $1.00. 

The Jessamy Bride. F. Frankfort Moore. With pic- 
tures in color by C. Allan Gilbert. Duffield. $2.00. 

The Queen’s Museum and Other Fanciful Tales. 
Frank R. Stockton. With illustrations in color 
and in black and white by Frederick Richardson. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

Our Old Home. A series of English sketches. Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. With an introduction by Kathar- 
ine Lee Bates. Illustrations from photographs. 
Frontispiece in photogravure and etched portrait 
of Hawthorne. Luxemburg edition. Crowell. 


1.50. 

Romola. George Eliot. Holiday edition. Frontispiece 
o omola in halftone. Limp leather binding. 
Thomas Nelson. $1.00. 

Old Creole Days. Rubricated title page. With 8 full 
page and many smaller illustrations in photo- 
= by Albert Herter. Gilt top. Scribner. 


$2. 

The Lee Ride Together. Robert Browning. Holiday 
edition. Illustrations in color by Frederick Simp- 
son Coburn. Gilt top. Putnam. $1.75. 

Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Holiday edition containing frontispiece in 
color, and drawings by Moward Pyle, John J. 
egos 2 and Edmuyn H. Garrett. Decorations 
in tint by Adrian J. Iorio. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50. 
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The Adventures of Jowjou. Edith Macvane. With 


edition. With pictures, decorations and margin- 15 illustrations in color by Frank Ver Beck, an:| 
alia in ; om green tint by Margaret and Helen decorations by Edward Stratton Holloway. Mar 
Maitlan Armstrong. Max Miller. McClurg. inalia and half-tones in crimson lake. Gilt top. 


$2.50. ’ ancy end papers. Lippincott. $2.00. : 
While the Heart Beats Young. Fae ony Whitcomb Moliére. A Biography. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. With 
nely colored pic- an introduction by Thomas Frederick. Crane. 
tures, head and tail pieces by Ethel Franklin Betts. ag we A oY, Job. Rubricated title page. Gilt 
uffield. $3.00. 
The World’s Christmas Tree. Charles E. Jefferson. The Bird.. Its Form and Function. C. William Beebe. 


Ecclesiastical title page in rubrication. Rubricated With over 375 illustrations, chiefly photographed 
initial. Crowell. 75 cents. . from life vy the author. Colored frontispiece. 
Fighting the Polar Ice. Anthony Fiala. Rubricated Gilt top. olt. $3.50. : 
title page. Illustrations from photographs and Recreations of a Naturalist. James Edmund Harting. 
sketches by the author. Also mine from paintings With 81 illustrations. rontispiece in photo- 
in color by Russell W. Porter and J. Knowles gravure. Gilt top. Wessels Co. $4.50. 
Hare. Gilt top. Doubleday, Page. $- 0. Historic Buildings of America. As seen and de- 
Where Shakespeare Set His Stage. By Elsie Lathrop. scribed by famous writers. Collected and edited 
Decorations in color by G. W. Wood. Pott. $2.00. by Esther Singleton. With numerous illustra- 
Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. As written in the Pickwick tions’ from photographs. Dodd, Mead. $1.60. 
Papers. Charles Dickens. With 10 illustrations in Cache la Poudre. The. Romance of a Tenderfoot in 
color and line. Baker & Taylor. $2.00. the Days of Custer. Herbert Myrick. Illustrated 
English Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. The Con- from paintings by Charles. Schreyvogel, Edward 
noisseur’s Library. Numerous colored illustrations. Ww. suming and Henry Fangel. Also by many photo- 
Putnam. $6.75. graphs and numerous human documents. Edition 
Rembrandt Harmensz Van Rijn. A Memorial of His limited: to 500 copies and bound in Indian smoke- 
Tercentenary. By Emile Michel of the Institute of tanned buckskin. Orange Judd. $6.00. 
France. With 70 photogravure and color plates. American Country Homes and Their Gardens. Con- 
Title page and title decorations in malachite tint. taining superb reproductions of beautiful and some 
John te Co. $10.00. well-known estates. Edited by John Cordis Baker. 
Whistler. Elizabeth Luther Cary. Elaborately illus- Introduction by Donn Barber. Winston. $5.00. 
trated with reproductions of etchings, lithographs, The American Girl. As Seen and Portrayed by How- 
pastels and paintings, representative of Whistler's ‘ard Chandler Christy. introducing 16 full page 
entire range. Beautifully bound. Moffat, Yard. color plates and numerous illustrations in tint. 
$3.50. Colored border. Moffat, Yard. $2.50. 


The literary deluge shows no 
sign of abatement this season. 
On the contrary, the stream of 
books seems more swollen this 
year than ever before. There 
is perhaps less of a showing of 
the more elaborate and very 
sumptuous books this year than 
last, altho the average of the 
books published seem to have 
been well kept up. Never be- 
fore has the format and decora- 
tion had more attention than 
these features now receive. 
Edition binding also claims 
much more that is artistic now 
than has ever before been the 
case. 

Poetic touch characterizes 
The Heart of England. With 
the very opening words of the 


volume we catch glimpses of 


England boldly painted in sim- 
ple words. The reader feels 
the Sunday afternoon with 
which the first chapter opens: 
The empty street, the houses 
in unbroken rows and arranged 
in pairs, of which one had a 
bay window on the ground 
floor and one had not, stand 
forth as clear cut as a cameo. 
The joys of the walking tour, 
the sights and sounds of town 
and country come and go and 
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imperceptibly the reader 
is impressed -by the writer, 
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who carries him here and there 
in and about Englarid and 
shows him new and old things 
with equal charm. The com-, 
bination of painter and author in 
Surrey is very pleasing. The genial 
Izaak Walton fished in some of the Sur- 
rey streams, and doubtless drew a por- 
tion of his enthusiasm from the charm 
that characterizes the country thru 
which they flowed then as now. Pepys 
mentions some of its features in his fa- 
mous diary. Mrs. Humphry Ward at 
one time lived near Haslemere, and 
any one familiar with its environs 
can make a good guess at the: local- 
ity of Robert Elsmere’s Surrey parish. 
In Certain Delightful English Towns 
Mr. Howells is more comprehensive 
in his survey. He writes in his char- 
teristic style of Plymouth, Exeter, 
Bath, Wells, Bristol, Folkstone, with its 
esplanaded cliffs called the Leas, Canter- 
bury, Oxford, quaint Chester and other 
delightful English towns, as well as of 
the country between and something of 
the people who dwell there. Mr. Howells 
travels with open eyes and after seing 
describes the thing seen with a keen re- 
gard for the value of an incident and 
with full appreciation of the humorous. 
With Howells for a traveling compan- 
ion the journey can never be dull. 
The author of In Constable’s Country 
has rambled in the Valley of the Stour 
and its immediate neighborhood, where 
John Constable passed much of his life, 
and where he painted so many of his best 
known landscapes. Many changes have 
of necessity come in since Constable 
worked and painted, but his name still 
casts a spell upon his home country and 
the book reflects this. The reproduc- 
tions of Constable’s pictures are very 
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satisfactory and even those of us 
who are not artists can see in them 








something of his 
art. The Stones 
of Paris is a book 
written for those 
in Paris something more 
shows or a_ huge 
bazaar. Every one who knows Paris at 
all knows somewhat of its art side, but in 
the present book there has been made a 
serious attempt to write of: French his- 
tory and letters as manifested in its 
buildings. In the execution of this 
scheme explorations have been made into 
the libraries, bureaus and museums with 
which Paris is crowded. The streets of 
Paris have also been carefully scanned 
and a most entertaining story has been 
created out of the assembled materia! 
that has been skillfully. synthesized. 
Another book belonging in this group 
is Touraine and Its Story. Touraine is 
presented as a land of chateaux. Thick 
they lie, or hang, or tower, on scarp and 
down and dale. History, romance and 
architecture all cluster around and about 
them. But the chateaux are not the only 
charms of Touraine. It is “the land of a 
thousand valleys.” In Touraine one may 
study the village life of France as op- 
posed to the city life. A cottage door 
with a peasant sitting therein, engaged 
in an ordinary and everyday occupation, 
becomes a delightful subject for the 
painter’s brush when seen with the right 
eyes. There are many pictures of this 
kind, as well as landscapes, that are very 
appealing scattered thru Touraine and 
Its Story. Bits of legend and history 
also find therein many a nook and cor- 
ner. Balzac was one of the sons of 
Touraine. He loved the soil, the sky, the 
landscape of his native province better 
than any other. He loved the people too, 
and an interesting task awaits whosoever 


seek 


who 
than a city of 
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will trace the Touraine material in the 
“Comedie Humaine.” The same sub- 


ject is continued in The Chateaux 
of Touraine and it really seems 
that between the two books the 


last word regarding chateaux had now 
been spoken. In the Lansdale volume 
twelve chateaux are described and pic- 
‘tured. Nine of these are actually in 
Touraine and the remaining three— 
Blois, Chambord and Cheverney—are in 
the adjoining province 
of Orléannais; so near 
that /few will object to 
the inclusion of them 
with those actually in 
Touraine. These 
French chateaux have 
a marvelous charm. It 
draws pilgrims from 
all parts of the world 
to see their wondrous 
architectural features 
and to admire even those upon which the 
hand of time has heavily fallen. A part of 
their charm lies, however, in the historic 
association that clusters around them, 
and this feature, it would seem, has been 
more carefully considered and digested 
by Lansdale than by Macdonell. Mere 
pigment as an element in the color plates 
is more in evidence in the first named 
book than in the second, for Jules Guerin 
loves the softer tints rather than those 
of more garish tone. Feudal times and 
those who siand out in them as figures 
flit before ws as we read in both books. 
And various Kings of France appear 
with and without achievement. Brittany 
as seen thru Breton eyes, rather than 


the eyes of the ordinary. English 
tourist, who too often passes quick- 
ly thru this beautiful country and 


then tries to write about it, is the theme 
considered in The Land of Pardons. 
The Pardon of the Poor, The Pardon of 
the Singers, The Pardon of Fire, The 
Pardon of the Mountain,and The Pardon 
of the Sea are successively treated. It 
is impossible to travel for a week in Brit- 
tany during the summer without falling 
into the midst of one of these local festi- 
vals. Seen thus casually by the passer- 
by these gatherings are not very inter- 
esting, but interpreted by the author 
thev are full of interest. They are usual- 
ly held near some old chapel, scarcely to 





ILLUSTRATION FROM JOHN GILPIN. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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be distinguished from the cottages 
around save for its little bell - tower. 
Sometimes it nestles in the hollow of a 
wooded ravine, sometimes stands on the 
summit of a barren, wind-swept moor, 
and there you will find a crowd of peo- 
ple, in their Sunday clothes, coming and 
going in a quiet, monotonous fashion, 


‘arms hanging or crossed on their breasts 


without a gleam of enthusiasm or a smile 
of pleasure. Some seated in the little 
inn will be singing and 
making a great deal of 
noise, but evidently 
actuated rather by con- 
scientious motives than 


lightness of heart. 
Beggars are swarming 
everywhere, sordid, 
covered with vermin 


and ulcers, pitiable, re- 
pulsive. In the grave- 
yard, humped with 
mossy hillocks, true field of death, a blind 
man twisted and bent as the trunk of a 
yewtree shrieks forth a mournful dirge in 
an unknown tongue. The young couples 
who ought to be chattering of love wan- 
der about, scarcely exchanging a word, 
only teasing one another awkwardly and 
shyly. Some one has said that the 
Bretons are much to be preferred when 
they are not amusing themselves; they 
are so much more lively. The great 
charm of Picturesque Brittany, as 
compared with the- preceding  vol- 
ume, lies in the color plates with 
which it is embellished’ The book 
is a record of a trip in Brittany in 1905. 
It, too, touches upon the curious man- 
ners'and customs of the Breton people, 
their pardons and other features * of 
their life, social and otherwise. The 
picturesque recurs in the book’s pages 
again and again. He is a bold man 
who sets out to glean, under the title 
of Northern Spain, where Ford and 
Borrow have preceded him in the 
field. This is, however, what Edgar 
T. A. Wigram has done in his holiday 
book. He has entered upon his task 
with boldness and with enthusiasm. The 
reader catches his first glimpse of Spain 
in the Bilbao coastline. Thereafter the 
atmosphere is Spanish. It is when read- 
ing a book of travel, however, we real- 
ize how many times it must needs be 
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that one has to eat‘and sleep. The au- 
thor of Northern Spain made his tour as 
a bicyclist. He journeyed with observ- 
ing eyes, and very little in Spain that 
was really worth while escaped him. As 
we read what he has written we see 
Spanish types with a new significance, 
and we lay down the volume with a bet- 
ter and a clearer understanding of 
Spain and the Spaniards. The same 
subject is continued and _ possibly 
made a little more comprehensive in 
The Cities of Spain, which describes 
the principal and some of the minor 
Spanish cities, and says something about 
the galleries, the schools and other fea- 
tures of the Castillian cities, without con- 
fining the view to any one section of 
Spain. 

_ Imogen Clark has given Santa Claus’s 
Sweetheart a homely setting. The scene 
is laid amid what would appear at first 
glance to be most unpromising surround- 
ings. A logger’s camp, and a lumber- 
man’s settlement do not seem to be the 
most idealistic environment for a Christ- 
mas story, but yet out of it all something 
very charming in the way of a tale has 
beer woven. The _ con- 
vivial Irishman, who al- 
ways declared he was born 
under a happy star, was 
right, and his assumption 
of a role of Santa Claus 
has been worked out most 
delightfully. A single 
thread of pathos runs 
thru the story. 

The Altogether 
New Cynic’s Cal- 
endar of Revised 
Wisdom for 1907 
is decidedly piquant. 
Its word plays 
sparkle and _ flash 
most brilliantly. “It 
is to laugh” when 
reading it. Even the 
reader who glances 
carelessly at the 
book proceeds at 
once to sit up and 
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He ends by reading 
sorrowful to 


take notice. 
it all and then feels 
find there is not more of it. The 
book’s injunction to “keep the wolf 
behind the door—so the neighbors can’t 
see him,” is well worth heeding. So is 
the contained suggestions “Sow your 
wild oats in a peach orchard” and “There 
are enough serious things in life without 


considering yourself one of them.” 
There are also others. “In Cupid’s 
geography,” according to Cozy Cor- 
ner Confidences, “a_ kiss. is the 


isthmus joining two main bodies to- 
gether.” This is perhaps a fair sample of 
the epigrams with which the book is 
crowded. The author has gathered the 
units from the best of the comic period- 
icals in which they originally appeared, 
and the collection makes a readable book- 


‘let after the style of the Cynic’s Calen- 


dar. In the same group belongs Misrep- 
resentative Women, altho its style is vari- 
ant, being cast in verse that the author 
himself classes as abominable. The point 
of view as well as the lines are neverthe- 
less clever enough to cover a multitude of 
shortcomings in technique and mere con- 
struction. At the Sign of the Sphinx, a 
book of verse by Carolyn Wells, is mark- 
ed by the same cleverness that is always 
characteristic of this writer. The follow- 
ing versified charade on Shirtwaist is fair- 
ly characteristic : 


“An artist stepped into an office one day, 

And held up my first for the clerk to survey ; 

‘It’s a good black and white, 

But it isn’t quite right, 

For I just drew it off in a hurry last night. 

It’s not very fine, 

Nor of novel design, 

-_ 2 hope ’twill be taken and hung on the 
ine.’ 

He had scarcely gone out when a lady came 


by, 
oe stopped in to ask if my second was 
ry. 
‘*T was a canvas,’ she said, 
‘And it fills me with dread 
To think that the colors have faded or spread.’ 
Well, I sat there all day, 
In that very same way, 
Amazed at the endless and changing array 
Of = whole, that appeared in a motley dis- 
play; 
Percale and piqué, 
Some green and some gray, 
Worn in all colors and worn in all shades, 
Worn by the ladies and worn by the maids, 
By large and by small, 
By short and by tall, 
Till T ran away home to get out of it all,” 
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Chinese life and character, as a rule, do 
not lend themselves particularly well to 
versification, but Wallace Irvin, under the 
title of Chinatown Ballads, has produced 
a small book of verse that has at least the 
Chinese atmosphere. James W. Foley, 
about whose spelling there has been con- 
siderable newspaper controversy, has col- 
lected a number of his poems in the book 
which bears the title Songs of School 
Days, in well known and quite inimitable 
style. The silhouet illustrations have 
admirably caught the spirit of the verses. 

In Houghton, Mifflin’s unusually quaint 
reprint of The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin, Robert’ Seaver has used the old 
Chap-book style of illustrations most de- 
lightfully. 

When an author names his own rhymes 
Beastly Rhymes it is pretty certain that 
his caption has pertinence. It is so in the 
present instance, and the pictures truly 
correspond. No doubt these verses will 
appeal to some, because there are many 
gradations’ in humor, and apprecia- 
tion also varies. To those who like 
this sort of thing, this will be just 
the sort of thing that they will like, 
and that is: all there is about it. 
Thrills of a Bell Boy are in lighter 
vein. S. E. Kiser, under this title, 
writes in his well known style. His bell 
boy is a close observer and ‘sees many 
things in the hotel where he works in an 
humble capacity, hiding a philosopher 
under his careless exterior. John T. 
McCutcheon has happily illustrated the 
text. There are forty-four poems in 
Scollard’s Lyrics and Legends of Christ- 
mas Tide. They are all characterized 
by careful finish, and the range of senti- 
ment is remarkably wide when it is 
considered that the subject is of neces- 
sity circumscribed. The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest, a commentary on the 
Twenty-third Psalm,: which has _ run 
thru such an astonishing number of 
editions in two years, appears now in 
still finer form. The book is em- 
bellished with a color plate frontispiece 
and certain rubrications thruout that 
might, perhaps, have been better in a 
somewhat brighter red. 

_ In The Log of the Sun Mr. C. William 
Beebe has marshaled a considerable ar- 
ray of material in the line of nature study 
under the sub-title of A Chronicle of 
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. achieved as a press agent. 


‘and solace. 





Nature’s Year. He first presents us 
with the birds of January and something 
of insect life that is characteristic of the 
month. Then he gives interesting bits 
of fish life in February and briefly out- 
lines the ways of the meadow mice dur- 
ing March, following with the progress 
of bird and insect life during the suc- 
ceeding months. We catch glimpses of 
polywogs, turtles, starfishes, muskrats, 
woodchucks, grebes, frogs and skunks, 
and he has a word to say in regard to 
the language of animals and insect music 
as well as the personality of trees. In 
this age of nature study The Log of the 
Sun will be found to be a most useful 
handbook. Onoto Watanna’s contribu- 
tion to the literary festivities of the sea- 
son is this year entitled A Japanese Blos- 
som. The book’s marginalia gives to it 
a setting that is quite Japanesque. 
Under the somewhat unsatisfactory 
title of Moonshine Strategy and Other 
Stories Wells Hawks, famous in theatri- 
cal circles, has written some exceedingly 
clever short stories. Into these stories 
he has contrived to crowd romance, 
pathos and a human touch that makes 
them very good reading. Many of the 
stories in the collection have theatrical 
backgrounds. They show that the men 
and women of the stage are like other 
men and women in their hopes and fears. 
their loves and hates, their joys and sor- 
rows. Mr. Hawks proves that the chorus 
girl and the understudy have hearts. 
which some have heretofore doubted. 
The technique of the stories is above the 
average and sheds a sidelight on the 
great success that the author has 
The stories 
deserved a better dressing and a more 
careful editing than they have received 
at the publisher’s hands. William Fred- 
erick Dix, sometime editor of Town and 
Country, has varied from the usual ex- 
perience of the collector. He was drawn 
into the collection of old furniture some 
time back, but instead of this being a 
considerable source of expense to him he 
has had his fling of collecting, nay, he 
confesses to being still under the spell. 
but he has made out of his hobby a 
source of income in the place of outgo. 
He has written a romance about his joy 
The Face in the Girandole 
sets forth something of the joys, some- 
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One of the book’s 


in THE INDEPEND- 
Cable’s. Old -C. rele 


venient form and size. 
illustrations appears 
ENT for this week, 


thing of the sorrows of an old furniture. 
collector. Into it he has incidentally but 
skilfully woven just a dash of romance 


as a foil, and this added touch will make 
it appeal to others besides those who col- 
lect furniture. 

Lyrists of the Restoration, from Sir 
Edward Sherburne to William Congreve, 
as selected by John and Constance Mase- 
field, constitute one of a series of “Chap- 
books.” The book is daintily bound in 
vellum, with leather thongs with which 
to tie the covers together, much after the 
fashion of the old classics. Books of this 
kind appeal mightily to bookish people, 
and may well be selected as gifts to 
friends having what Burton calls “book 
madness.” The Jessamy Bride is a holi- 
day contribution to current fiction. Its 
wide margins and pictures in color by C. 
Allan Gilbert make it attractive to the eye, 
and the reader of the romance will have 
the added inspiration of a pretty book to 
encourage him to read it, if encourage- 
ment is needed. 

A nuinber of new editions of old books 
are among the holiday offerings, among 
which the following are the most interest- 
ing: A new edition of Hawthorne’s Our 
Old Home. The title page in red con- 
tains a beautiful vignet of the genial 
Hawthorne. The volume contains Con- 
sular Experiences; Near Oxford, Some of 





BORDER SHOWING BENTLEY’S SNOW CRYSTALS. 
From Beebe’s The Log of the Sun. Holt. 


the Haunts of Burns, A London Suburb, 
Up the Thames and Civic Banquets. Eli- 
ot’s Romola also appears in a new holi- 
day binding of limp leather that is in con- 


Days has Herter’s illustrations in photo- 
gravure as one of its attractions, and a 
much more vivid impression is produced 
than in the case of the ordinary kind of 
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illustration, where the pictures present 
antagonistic conceptions of the charac- 


ters. Browning’s The Last Ride To- 
gether,, from which we print one 
illustration, is daintily dressed and 
belongs in the gift book class. 


The present edition of Whittier’s Snow- 
bound contains illustrations by Howard 
Pyle and others. The portraiture of 
scenes in a New England winter that 
have been included in the book will ap- 
peal to every’ one who has ever lived a 
winter in New England. Another old 
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wick’s Christmas fills a long-felt want, 
as the phrase runs, in the new Baker & 
Taylor edition that has a place among 
the new books of the season. It presents 
the anomaly of being old and yet new. 
One of this book’s illustrations appears 
in this number. Still another volume, 
now reprinted with new and very pleas- 
ing decorations, is Riley’s While the 
Heart Beats Young. The full-page pic- 
tures in color that have been included 
in the present book are exceeding- 
ly well done by Ethel Franklin Betts. 
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favorite that has redressing is Max 
Miiller’s Memories. The translator has 
reproduced the simple German original 
in equally simple English, and if he has 
at times transferred German idioms into 
the English text the reader will be very 
much inclined to forgive this. The story 
lacks plot, incidents or situations truly, 
but it abounds in beauty, grace and 
pathos that strongly appeal to those in- 
fluenced by ideality and the love of na- 
ture. Christmas would not seem to be 
Christmas without the Dickens concep- 
tion of the holiday, and so Mr. Pick- 


carry it 
ENGLISH FOLK LORE SONG. 
From Thomas’s “The Heart of England.” Dutton. 


a - way to - 


The reproduction in black and white 
which we print in this issue suggests, 
but by no means adequately represents, 
the beauty of the color plate from which 
it is derived. Riley still makes the same 
heartfelt appeal to the people that he did 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
The universality of the Christmas idea 
in many lands and among many peoples 
is well brought out in the book bearing 
the title of The World’s Christmas Tree. 
It contains a strong plea for the true 
spirit of Christmas and for getting away 


‘from the narrow and very restricted 
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methods of regarding Christmas that ob- 
tains among so many of us. 

Those who doubt the value of polar 
expeditions should read Fiala’s Fighting 
the Polar Ice, the latest contribution to 
literature on the subject of polar expe- 
ditions. Mr. Fiala is the most recent of 
a long line of explorers who have 
sought to wrest from the frozen north 
the secret of the pole, and the photo- 
graphs taken by the author are extraor- 
(linarily good, as our readers may see 
from the one we reproduce. -This nar- 
rative of the Ziegler Expedition will be 
reviewed later in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Elsie Lathrop, in Where Shakespeare 
Set His Stage, has made an interesting 
study of the exact periods at which the 
action of twelve selected plays have 
taken place. When it has been found 
impossible to absolutely verify this the 
anachronisms which prevent it have 
been set forth and considered. The lo- 
calities, in widely scattered countries, in 
which the Bard of Avon set his stage 
have, most of them, been visited, de- 
scribed and sometimes illustrated. The 
dates of the various plays have been 
carefully investigated and made as relia- 
ble as possible, altho in cases where au- 
thorities are not agreed the author has 
felt justified in allowing some latitude, 
with which but few readers will be in- 
clined to contend. Lovers of Shake- 
spease will be particularly interested in 
the Lathrop volume. An_ illustration 
from the book is printed on another 
page. 


To their previously issued volumes - 


the Connoisseur’s Library has now add- 
ed one on English Coloured Books—that 
is to say, books with colored illustra- 
tions. Books of this kind are -printed 
from wood, from stone, or from metal. 
The earliest example in a book of print- 
ing in two or more colors by means of 
engraved wood-blocks is to be found in 
the Psalter, printed by Faust and Schoef- 
fer at Mainz in 1547, where the capital 
letters are in blue and red. One of the 
earliest books printed in England con- 
tains an isolated example of color print- 
ing. Some reference to this book is 
made in English Coloured Books. It is 
known from the town in which it was 
compiled and printed as “The Book of 
St. Albans.” This volume was quickly 
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TO YONDER GIRL THAT FORDS THE BURN. 
From Browning’s “The Last Ride Together.” 


Putnam. 

followed by many heraldic books, the 
charges upon which. were constantly 
illuminated. It is interesting to read what 
the author says of the rise and progress 
of the art with which the present book 
is concerned and to encounter by the 
way the work of Holbein, William 
Blake, Thomas Rowlandson, George and 
Robert Cruikshank, John Leech, Thack- 
eray, Phiz, Walter Crane, the joyous 
Kate Greenaway and George Leighton. 
Those with the love of bookish things 
will find a deal of interest in the old 
drawing-books,: the early wall-papers, 
with their quaint colorings, the costume 
plates, various caricatures, the ever pop- 
ular tours of Dr. Syntax, the children’s 
books, and the Greenaway volumes, in 
regard to all of which the present book 
is crowded with description and in many 
cases with illustration. : 

A deserved tribute to a great painter’s 
genius is paid in Rembrandt, A Memo- 
rial, published in celebration of his ter- 
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centenary, 1606-1906. The volume is 
sumptuously illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Rembrandt’s most famous paint- 
ings, etchings, studies and drawings. 
The book also contains an excellent 


. 
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whose previous work in artistic fields is 
well known, and who is now editor of 
Scrip, has made a notable contribution 
to the literature of art as concerned -with 
that most unique figure, James A. Mc- 


THE GOSSIPS—AJACCIO. 
Reproduced from Cary’s “Whistler” for the first time by kind permission of R. A. Canfield. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


study of the distinguished Dutch paint- 
er’s work. The reproductions of the 
Rembrandt paintings are beautifully 
executed, and the book as a whole is one 
of the best of the art books of the pres- 
ent season, In Whistler, Miss Cary, 


Neill Whistler. Miss Cary, in carrying 
out her scheme in her Whistler book, has 
personally visited all the available col- 
lections in the Eastern United States, 
and has studied his paintings, litho- 
graphs and etchings at first hand, The 


‘ 




















result has been a book which compre- 
hensively covers the field of Whistler’’s 
accomplishments and embodies a per- 
spicuous account of his methods. The 
illustrations which the book contains 
have been chosen with rare discrimina- 
tion, and include many never before 
reproduced. One of these _ illustra- 
tions appears in connection with this 
article. 

The Adventures of Joujou is a very 
pretty little romance that will make de- 
lightful holiday reading. Joujou is a lit- 
tle French girl with a naiveté that only 
a French girl can possibly have. She lives 
in an atmosphere that is altogether 
French. She breathes French air and 
eats French food. She thinks French 
thoughts, and the whole setting of the 
story is French. The romance runs qui- 
etly along with smoothness and charm. 
The author has a way of making the 
reader sympathize with the heroine. 
When the story ends with the certainty 
that Joujou will have the man of her 
choice the reader rejoices almost as much 
as Joujou herself, altho that is a very 
strong statement. An extensive review of 
Chatfield-Taylor’s Moliére appeared in 
our issue of last week. The book’s front- 
ispiece is reproduced in this number. 

The Bird, which found a place in our 
list of “The Most Important Books of the 
Year” published November 15th, is a val- 
uable contribution to nature study, 
for it is both scientific and pop- 
ular. We are unable to resist the 
temptation to reproduce this week 
two more of its admirable illustrations. 
Something is said in praise of hawking 
in the Recreations of a Naturalist that is 
among the season’s holiday offerings. 
The writer of the Recreations gets much 
that is stimulating to himself and to his 
readers out of a marsh walk in May. 
With notebook in hand he sees and re- 
cords: things that might othérwise easily 
be overlooked or forgotten. When the 
enthusiast thus writes down the things 
that appeal to him because he writes un- 
red the spell of enthusiasm he makes the 
story read with all the greater zest. 

Following her former production of 
Turrets, Towers and Temples, Miss Sin- 
gleton has now given us Historic Build- 
ings of America. By the methods used 
by Miss Singleton whereby she selects 
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from the best available writers accounts 
of the things she wishes to include in her 
book, or failing this now and then writes 
a chapter herself, it is possible to get a 
good description of the thing wanted if 
one is persistent enough in search. The 
romance of a tenderfoot in the days of 
Custer is told in Cache la Poudre. The 
text has been newly illustrated so that 
with the present pictures added it is pos- 
sible to gather from the book’s pages a 
more comprehensive idea of the bound- 
less prairie, the life of the plains, the In- 
dians, the cow punchers, the bronchos, 
rounding up, the process of branding and 
a host of other things that enter into 
the life of the plainsman than;it were 
otherwise possible. Charles Schrey- 
vogel’s spirited frontispiece, which .we 
print elsewhere, is undoubtedly the best 
thing in the book. Every one loves to 
think about some day owning a country 
home and a garden, but those of us who 
cannot indulge in things about which, we 
dream can at least revel in looking at the 
reproductions of famous country homes 
and the gardens that belong to them that 
appear in American Country Homes 
and their Gardens. Vanderbilt’s “Bilt- 
more” is figured in the volume, as is also 
the estate of the late Stanford White, that 
of Abram S. Hewitt and many others not 
so well known. From them may be ob- 
tained many suggestions that may be 
utilized in preparing a country home that 
shall be less elaborate than some of those 
in the book. The residence of Devereux 
Emmet, Esq., at St. James, Long Island, 
pictured in the book, is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. The American Girl as 
Seen and Portrayed by Howard Chan- 
dler Christy appeals to every man and 
some women. The book has now been 
reduced to a more convenient size: and 
contains some new drawings and other 
novel features. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city; Hugh 
and Margaret Eaton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Alfred Bartlett, of Boston, and the 
Canterbury Company, of Chicago, all 
have a line of calendars, Christmas cards, 
booklets and other printed matter that is 
particularly appropriate-for the holiday «: 
season. The Valhall Initial Leaflets and 
place cards executed'=by the Eatons, 
some of which are hand illumined, merit 
especial mention for attractiveness. 


























It is always a 
pleasant, but some- 
what difficult, task to 
puzzle over the juve- 
nile publications of 
the Yuletide. Their 
classification must 
needs be arbitrary, 
yet books convenient- 
ly fall into groups, 
and for a bird’s-eye 
view it is the most 
intelligent manner of - reaching satis- 
factory results. To attempt an arrange- 
ment according to the age limit is arti- 
ficial in the extreme; the character of 
the story is the essential point to be con- 


sidered. 
Handbooks 


Things Worth Doing. Lina and Adelia B. Beard. 
cribner. $2.00. : 
The Field and Forest Handy Book. Dan Beard. Scrib- 


ner. $2.00. 
Young People’s Story of Art. Ida P. Whitcomb. 
7\ 
Alice 


Dodd, ead. $2.00. 

The Wild Flower Book for Young People. 

Lounsberry. Stokes. $1.50. 

The Games Book for Boys and Girls. Dutton. $2.50. 
The Bible for Young People. Ed. Mrs. Joseph Gilder. 

Century. $1.50. 

We have heard before from the prac- 
tical co-authors of Things Worth Doing. 
There is much, in this new book, of 
clever suggestion, and when entertain- 
ments are to be given or gifts for various 
occasions to be concocted, a girl will 
bless the graphic directions, accom- 
panied by the pen drawings. On the 
other .side, boys will welcome Dan 
Beard’s minute indications in his Figld 
and Forest Handy Book. For there is 
nothing, from airships to flying birds, 
from boating to camping, from loghouse 
“Twilight Tales.” 











Initial from Booth’s 


Putnam. 
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to snowhouse, that has escaped this born 
sportsman of our time. With Mr. 
Beard’s directions we could easily burn 
all our bridges behind us, and before us 
too. A delightful supplement to a mu- 
seum lecture is Ida Whitcomb’s Story 
of Art. High-schdol teachers and young 
readers are appealed to in the different 
divisions, which trace the art impulse 
from Grecian and Egyptian to modern 
times. The accounts are full, biograph- 
ically, historically and in a literary way, 
while the illustrations are in themselves 
of distinct value. This matter of in- 
structive illustrating is well indicated in 
Mrs. Joseph Gilder’s arrangement of the 
Bible for Young People. Every few 
pages finds an insertion of some world- 
famous picture, thus forming a guide to 
religious art. The present edition is in 
more popular form than when it first ap- 
peared. Many wild-flower books have 
met with deserved success, perhaps the 
best of the kind being Neltje Blanchan’s. 
In most of them, technical terms and 
scientific theories are given, a fact which 
made Miss Lounsberry depart from the 
accepted form. Her wild - flower vol- 
ume is written as a story—a sugar-coat- 
ed way, but doubtless effective. The in- 
formation is plentiful, and the plates, un- 
fortunately without color and therefore 
less graphic, are used in large numbers. 
The common range of observation is 
thruout the Northeastern States. Homes 
and schools will assuredly welcome a 
handbook of games; it is a thick volume 
with every imaginable amusement—for 
indoors, outdoors and fireside. There 
are slate games, card games, tricks and 
puzzles—in fact, here, between covers, 
is a perfect anthology of pleasure. 
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Fairy Tales 


Fairy Gold. Ed. Ernest Rhys. Dutton. $2.50. 

Fairy Ring. Ed. Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. McClure, —, $1.50. 

Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. Ed. E. Vv Lucas. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

The Enchanted Land. Chisholm. Putnam. $3.00. 

The Orange Fairy Book. Ed. Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans. bar oe 

A Book of Ballad Stories. Mary MacLeod. Stokes. 
1.50. 

Stories from Famous Ballads. Ed. Caroline Burnite. 

Ginn. 50 cents. 

Robin Hood. Ed. and Iilus. 
Stokes. $1.50. 


Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Long Ago in Greece. E. J. Carpenter. Little, 
Brown. $1.50 
The Birch-Tree Peles Book. Clifton Johnson. Little, 


Brown. $1.75. 

The Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales. 
Seymour Houghton. Scribner. $1.50. 
Racketty-Packetty House. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Century. 60 cents. 
Queen — Bell. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Century. 


60 cen 
To Fairy Tales. Maud Ballington Booth. Put- 


The Wacder Children. 


Louise 


Charles J. Bellamy. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 
The Larky Furnace. Hildegard Brooks. Holt. $1.25. 
Indian Fairy Tales. Mary Hazelton Wade. Wilde. 


$1.00. 


In the realm of fairy tales, the sea- 
son has brought forth several volumes 
in the nature of carefully grouped “im- 
mortals.’ Such is the book of oid Eng- 
lish fairy stories chosen by Ernest Rhys 
and printed in a sumptuous edition. 
Here, old favorites are reproduced, and 
short fables which might be forgotten, 
and stories in rhyme by no less poets 
than Keats, Wordsworth anid Browning. 
With its decorations from the hand of 
Herbert Cole, this is a book to find wel- 
come. Following the same plan as in 
their “Posy Ring,’ Mrs. Wiggin and 
Miss Smith now edit the Fairy Ring, a 
collection of stories less hackneyed than 
those of the Cinderella kind. For that 
reason they will read strangely, yet en- 
tertainingly, to modern ears. E. 
Lucas’s Forgotten Tales, of Long Ago 
is similar in purpose and more ornate in 
form. So, too, instead of preserving the 
fairy element, these stories are mostly 
domestic, and their moral is so evident 
that the editor, in his introductory word, 
calls attention to one heroine who dared 
to ask a question of her own frail will. 
Louey Chisholm retells, in The Enchant- 
ed Land, a number of tales which are 
pictured in color and are of interest. 
Then there is the eagerly looked for 
rainbow book, which is as unfailing as 
Chatterbox — garnered by an_ editor 
whom one imagines always hunting for 
some stray folklore from lowland or 
highland, from any country that can 
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claim a legend. There is often some 
doubt in mind as to whether these 
stories are always as desirable, as 
bright, as childlike, as they should be; 
but it is an undeniable fact that Mr. 
Lang’s Orange Fairy Book will not have 
to look far for eager hands. Mary Mac- 
leod has, in her Book of Ballad Stories 
(for which Prof. Edward Dowden has 
written an excellent historical introduc- 
tion), adopted a method of turning old 
spirited verses into new dress; of tell- 
ing the incidents of the ballad in the 
form of prose; of turning the swinging 
rhythm into something else without 
weighing carefully the taste for poetry 
which young people largely possess. . A 
compact volume, of like character, and 
perhaps more direct, is the Grace Green- 
wood book of stories from famous bal- 
lads, which has been edited by Caroline 
Burnite, director of children’s work in 
the Cleveland Public Library. Yet Sir 
Patrick Spens could hardly be improved 
upon. It is for that reason that we wel- 
come a new edition of Robin Hood, 
wherein the original form is retained 
and based upon authoritative versions. 
The verses ring pleasant to the ear, and 
the author-artist, Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
has not only shown judgment in her se- 
lections, but accuracy of costume in her 
attractive drawings. Other originals 
will appear in time, belonging to this 
series of “Dandelion Classics.” 

So fearful are we, now that Greek is 
no longer compulsory in school or col- 
lege, of losing our hold on the ancient 
story-tellers, that Dr. Carpenter has de- 
clared himself in favor of simplifying 
some of the classic tales from Homer, 
Aristophanes, Ovid and others, and of 
gathering them all into one book, Long 
Ago in Greece. This is to be encour- 
aged, but sparingly. Clifton Johnson 
follows his Oak-Tree Fairy Book of last 
year with a companion volume of a new 
variety, called the Birch. The same 
principle of editing is adhered to, so 
that timid parents need not fear to 
place these stories in the hands of the 
most sensitive chikd. Savagery, ex- 
cessive pathos, undue thrills are all 
glossed over or dispensed with. The se- 
lections comprise all ages and all coun- 
tries, and there is a promise of more for 
next year. 


Louise 


Seymour Houghton openly 
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confesses to having been prompted by 
“Uncle Remus” in her mode of treating 
The Russian Grandmothers Wonder 
Tales, a collection revealing the simple 
life of the Slavonians; at the same time, 
in a short preface, the author indicates 
analogies which reveal how close in con- 
tact legends of different lands often are. 
The book is excellently printed and ef- 
fectively illustrated by W. T. Benda. 
Very young readers will find special en- 
joyment in Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s delightful history of the jolly 
Racketty - Packetty House, whose in- 
mates—a discarded set of dolls—rush 
cheerily thru life 
and meet reward. 
There are sarcastic 
touches which 
grown-ups will ap- 
preciate. With tint- 
ed pictures, similar 
to this booklet, is 
its companion, 
Queen Silver-Bell, 
by the same au- 
thor. Do you be- 
lieve in fairies? 
asks Peter Pan. 
People certainly do 
not believe as they 
used to, is the sub- 
stance of Silver- 
Bell’s distress. The 
little story will be 
warmly _ received. 
In Maud Balling- 
ton Booth’s Tw- 
light Fairy Tales, 
palaces, princes 
and kings float 
thru a land of im- 
possible __ realities, 
and in like fashion 
Charles J. Bella- 
lamy’s Wonder Children deals with en- 
chantment and goblins thruout its pages. 
And, finally, one will be attracted by 
Peter Newell’s drawings for Hildegard 
Brooks’s The Larky Furnace, in which 
there are queer doings; pirates, and oth- 
er impossible things. A book which 
might be taken as a link to the historical 
section is Indian Fairy Tales, which 
Mary Hazelton Wade has done. Folk- 
lore is here civilized, so that white chil- 
dren will understand. This is the third 





From Burnett’s “Racketty-Packetty Heouse.’’ Century. 
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book of like character’ by the same 
writer. 


History and Biography 
Heroes of American History—Columbus, * Balboa 
Pizarro, Cortez, De Soto. Frederick A. Ober. 
Harper. $1.00 each. 
Old Colony Days. Mary Hazelton Wade. 
cents. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Margaret D. Kelly. Joan of Arc. 
Andrew a Captain Cook. John Lang. David 
a 


Wilde. 90 


Livingston. utier Gelding. utton. 50 cents. 
each. 

The War of 1812. E. T. Tomlinson. Silver, Burdett. 
55 cents. 

Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. Helen Nicolay. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 

ue - for Young Americans. Will Carleton. Harper. 
1.25. 


An Island Story. H. E. Marshall. Stokes. $2.50. 
There are some 
lives which have 
all the romance cf 
a story, and which 


likewise form mile- 


posts along the 
range of history. 
With these it is 
not difficult, pro- 


‘vided the author’s 
pen is facile, to 
hold a_ child’s at- 
tention. We may 
be assured that 
Frederick A. Ober 
need have no fear 


in this. respect. 
His Columbus, 
Balboa, Cortez, 
Pizarro and De 
Soto leave a very 
distinct impres- 
sion, since they 
combine history 
with the passion, 
conflict, mystery 


-and bravery distin- 
guishing those men 
who. blazed a trail 
over sea and land. 

Mary Hazelton Wade has attempted 
before to tell history in conversational 
style, and the method has proven any- 
thing but attractive. Old Colony Days 
would have been much more effective had 
the first settlers and the country’s growth 
been followed in a direct manner. A sim- 
ple biography in which the essentials of 
Sir’ Walter Raleigh’s career are narrated 
is the work of Margaret D. Kelly. The 
book belongs to a small series, wherein 
agreeable black type, pictures and direct 
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purpose combine to make 
the volumes appealing. 
Others of like character 
worthy of attention are 
Joan of Arc, Captain Cook 
and Livingston. 

In The War of 1812, 
Everett T. Tomlinson has 
treated the subject for ed- 
ucational purposes, gather- 
ing together, in  frag- 
mentary descriptions, a col- + 
lection of incidents which 
will be useful as supple- 
mentary reading. From out 
the countless lives of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Miss Helen 
Nicolay’s new biography, 
which ran as a serial in St. 
Nicholas, will assuredly 
claim distinction, not only because the au- 
thor is the daughter of the co-worker with 
John Hay in the larger field, but because 
of the manner in which she handles the 
characters and events for young folks. 
Miss Nicolay has succeeded in presenting 
a thoroly human character of a won- 
derfully human man. Historical in spirit, 
we will include here Will Carleton’s 
attempt to write Poems for Young Amer- 
icans. It is a collection with swing and 
some enthusiasm, but largely artificial. 
Perhaps the poems are suitable for reci- 
tation; they have the trick of rime, but 
somewhere there is the false ring of pa- 
triotism, that comes whenever one tries 
hard to write patriotically. 

What with the illustrations by A. S. 
Forrest and the excellent text by H. E. 
Marshall, who is an Australian, An J sland 
Story will satisfy many a reader from 
eleven to sixteen. It is not a history, if 
by that we mean facts and dates alone, 
but if we want motives as well, and the 
personality of the chief actors, then this 
thick ornamental book accomplishes its 
aim admirably. 


Pure Literature 


Tudor Jenks. Barnes. $1.00. 


In the Days of Scott. 
A. J. Church. Mac- 


The Odyssey for Boys and Girls. 
millan. $1.50. 

The Faery Queen. 
McClurg. $1.00. 

Canterbury Tales. 
McClurg. $1.00. 


(Selections.) Calvin D. Wilson. 


(Selections.) Calvin D. Wilson. 


Stories from Scottish History. M. L. Edgar. T. Y. 
Crowell. 60 cents. 
Tales from Herodotus. H. A. Havell. T. Y. Crowell. 
60 cents. 
Stories from Dickens. J. Walker McSpadden. T. Y. 
* Crowell. 60 cents. 





Cover Medallion on. Sangster’s 
Faires; Girlhood. 
Revell Co, 
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Boys and Girls from George Eliot. 
Kate D. Sweetzer. Duffield. $2.00. 

Legends Every Child Should Know. 
Ed. H. Ww. Mabie. Doubleday. 
go cents. 


Songs Every Child Should Know. 
fa. Dolores M. Bacon. Dou- 
bleday. 90 cents. 


This section may well 
be introduced by such a 
biography as Mr. Tudor 
Jenks has written in his 
In the Days of Scott. The 
whole purpose in his se- 
ries of the Lives of Great 
Authors is worthy, and the 
boy or girl who reads this 
new volume will have 
something to remember of 
the literary spirit and the 
social environment which 
helped to produce one of 
our greatest of romancers. 

There has always been a question in 
our minds as to how much flavor is lost 
in the re-telling of classics—whether, for 
instance, despite all that the Rev. A. J. 
Church has done to give children pleas- 
ure from the store of classical wealth, 
he could not have adopted some other 
way than that shown in his recent vol- 
ume of Homer’s Odyssey. The story is 
intact, and the characters are there, but 
there is not much of that bigness for 
which Homer was noted. Do we not let 
slip something of the Greek in our effort 
to reach absolute understanding? The 
re-told book is an educational phase in 
our juvenile literature. Undoubtedly 
there is need for it, provided it is used 
merely as an incentive, and not as a per- 
manent substitute. Take, for example, 
the two new volumes of The Faery 
Queen and The Canterbury Tales. Both, 
by Calvin D. Wilson, are worthy of close 
consideration, for they represent a faith- 
ful attempt to simplify, yet to remain as 
near as possible to the original. So simi- 
lar have been the: purposes of Mr. Dill 
and Mr. Percy MacKaye, who both have 
treated Chaucer, that the wording of the 
several texts is, on comparison, startling- 
ly alike. There is a series, called Chil- 
dren’s Favorite Classics, which we have 
had occasion to commend before, be- 
cause of a certain charm in this re-creat- 
ing of literature. The list, already a long 
one, has had three new volumes added to 
it: Tales from Herodotus, Stories from 
Scottish History, and Stories from 
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Dickens. Comprehensive introductions 
outline the purpose ‘and historical value 
of the text; the type is excellent. Mr. 
McSpadden’s volume on Dickens fol- 
lows the general idea that isolated fea- 
tures in a long story, when standing 
alone, will serve to interest a modern 
reader and capture his taste for the 
larger novel. Certain incidents are thus 
used alone, adhering as much as possible 
to the wording of the author. There 
will be opposing views taken of such a 
principle, but the author’s literary judg- 
ment is sound—far sounder in many re- 
spects than Kate Dickinson Sweetser, 
who has issued a volume similar to her 
Dickens studies, called Boys and Girls 
from George Eliot. The book instantly 
attracts the eye because of its format, 
the color drawings and those in black 
and white, done by Mr. G. A. Williams. 
We question the advisability of such a 
volume, however; it gives a wrong im- 
pression of George Eliot, and adds a 
somber tone that will come later in life. 
Legends Every Child Should Know is a 
book judiciously supervised by Mr. 
Mabie. The selections figure so domin- 
antly in a literary way that they belong 
quite as much to this division as to fairy 
tales. The range is wide, comprising 
Beowulf and Rip Van Winkle. Miss 


HALF-TONE 
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Ostertag’s impressionistic inner covers 
are effective here as they are in Songs 
That Every Child Should Know. The 
editor of this collection, Mrs. Bacon, has 
not been overstrict in her exclusion, or 
in her grading. Many an older person 
should know what children ought not 
to know. The book reproduces the airs 
only. 


Large Books for Youngsters 


Peter Pan. J. M. Barrie. Pictures by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Scribner. $5.00. 

Mother Goose: Her Book. Harry L. Smith. Duffield. 
75 cents. 

Punch and Judy Book. Helen Hay Whitney. Duffield. 


Seymour Eaton. Seatees: $1.50. 
Lippincott. $1.5 


$1.25. 
The Roosevelt Bears. 
Verbeck’s Book of Bears. 


The Good Fairy and the Bunnies. Allen ‘A. Green. 
McClurg. $1.50. 
Indian — and Ciols. Mar—Deming—Haines. Stokes. 


$1. 
Peter Poodle. Will Bradley. Dodd, Mead. $1.50 net. 
Lady “yo? Margaret C. Walker. Baker & Tay- 


lor. $1.25 
Candle Light. Saalfield. $1.25. 
The Babies +? McFadden. Mc- 
Clurg. 
Our Army for Ue Boys. Ogden—Jenks. Moffat, Yard. 


$2.00, 


Georgia R. Durston. 
Marion H. P. 


Peter Pan heads the list of attractive 
editions for the Yuletide. The story, fan- 
tastic as it is, affords an artist scope for 
wild flights of imagination. There are 
many who will be disappointed when they 
do not find the text of the play, or at least 
one picture of Miss Adams, who typifies 
our conception of the boy who just 
wouldn’t grow up. There are brilliant 





REDUCTION OF A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION IN COLOR BY ARTHUR RACK- 


HAM FROM THE STORY OF “PETER PAN.” 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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pages, filled with pictures done by Harry 
L. Smith, to accompany the time-honored 
jingles in a holiday edition of Mother 
Goose. Similar in make-up is the Punch 
and Judy Book, jingled by Helen Hay 
Whitney, and sketched in bright colors 
by Charlotte Harding. Beside larger and 
clumsier volumes, these little books are a 
welcome contrast, for they have none of 
the coarseness and less of the glaring 
color that marks the newspaper substi- 
tute. The Roosevelt Bears make their 


bow between covers—those persistent in- 


FROM SMITH’S “MOTHER GOOSE: HER BOOK.” 


Duffield & Co. 


dividuals who appeared on Sunday morn- 
ings as punctually as Foxy Grandpa or 
Buster Brown. Seymour Eaton’s jingles 
remind us of the rather tiresome metrical 
ups and downs of the Brownie Books. 
But so popular have these volumes been 
that we question our own age. Are we, 
after all, really grown up, even tho we en- 
joy reading juvenile literature? Children 
will be delighted with the pictures in Ver- 
beck’s Book of Bears. But the verses, a 
joint product of Haydon Carruth and 
Hanna Rion, are fairly dull, even to older 
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heads, for whom we believe they are in- 
tended. Allen A. Green carries us, in his 
The Good Fairies and the Bunnies, ac- 
companied by Frederick Richardson with 
brush, thru candy land and the realm of 
Santa Claus. A much more probable land 
is that wherein /ndian Boys and Girls be- 
come heroes and heroines in stories and 
verses by Alice C. Haines. The ideal pic- 
tures by Alice Mar are far. less Indian- 
like than those from the brush of Edwin 
Willard Deming, who thoroly compre- 
hends the life of the red man. There is 
also Will Bradley’s Peter 
Poodle, deserving of mention, 
for it describes many adven- 
tures among toys and has many 
attractive pictures. 

Two books to appeal to very 
young folks are Margaret C-. 
Walker’s Lady JHollyhock, 
which suggests how to make 
nature dolls from _ radishes, 
peanuts, cucumbers, pansies 
and the like; and Georgia R. 
Durston’s Candle Light, a se- 
ries of child verse with agree- 
able qualities, but whether last- 
ing remains to be seen. For 
final consideration, there are 
two publicdtions with undoubt- 
ed appeal. The Babies’ 
Hymnal, designed by A. Poole 
and selected by Marion H. P. 
McFadden, gives simple music 
for young voices, and Sunday 
schools as well. as the home 
will welcome a collection of 
this kind, so tastily conceived. 

Mr. Ogden and Mr. Jenks 
together have worked out a 
very useful manual, treating of 
the evolution of our army. 
Uniforms are pictured in tell- 
ing designs, and the text contains facts 
that will find ready readers. Historically 
the book is distinctive and should be 
popular. 


Fiction 
When we come to the field of fiction the 
plethora of material fairly staggers us, 
And it would not be so distressingly over- 
abundant were there more current lit- 


erature to deserve the appellation of 
excellent, The best we can do is to indi- 
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cate in a few words the character of 
some that must be mentioned: 
Historicat Fiction. 
In Clive’s Command. Herbert Strang. Bobbs- 
errill. $1.50. A closely printed tale of 
the fight for India, suggesting Henty. 

Two Cadets with Washington. W. O. Stoddard. 
Lothrop. $1.25. Some titles are self-evident. 
Historical characters are in the 
Revolutionary Series. 

The asune Rangers. Everett T. Tomlinson. 

$1.50. The author is surprisingly 

This concluding volume of the 

Series tells of the conquest of 


“fictionized”’ 





ee 
Colonial 








Canada. 

Marching Against the Iroquois. Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Houghton. $1.50. History and 
fiction are combined to depict General Sulli- 
van’s conflict with the Indians during 1779. 
Dr. Tomlinson’s yearly output is discour- 
agingly great. 

Trail and Trading Post. Edward Stratemeyer. Loth- 
rop. $1.25. This is volume six of the Colonial 
Series; the incidents are pre-Revolutionary, and 
center around the Ohio River. 

Under Togo for Japan. Edward Stratemeyer. Lothrop. 
$1.25. The boy reading this will probably gain a 
clear impression of the recent war, from both 
sides—land and sea. 


Strance Lanps at Home anp ABROAD IN FICTION. 


Two Little Friends in Norway. Margaret Sidney. 
Lothrop. $1.50. The héroines of which are drawn 
close together. 

A Hunt in Snowshoes. Edward S. Ellis. Winston. 
eB cents. A succession of dangers and escapes, 

a and discoveries, with a French Canadian 
trapper. 

Camda’ “Horatio O. Ladd. Eaton. 
story of the Navajos Indians; the descriptive in- 
terest is its chief attraction. 

With Tommy Tompkins in Korea. L. H. Underwood. 

evell. $1.25. A missionary story, with descrip- 
tions of strange scenes and customs. 

In Eastern Wonderlands. Charlotte C. Gibson. Little, 
Brown. $1.50. A book of travel with three chil- 
dren in the Far East. 

Lost in the Forbidden Laf&d. Edward Ellis. Winston. 
$1.00. In a queerly built boat two men try to 
penetrate into the wilds of South America. 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. Anna Chapin Ray. 
Little, Brown. $1.50. A cheerful story-mixture of 
English and American character, combined with 
description to hold the interest. 

a People in Old Places. Cornelia Baker. Bobbs- 

errill. $1.25. Such a conglomeration of useful 
information, conversation and story detracts from 
any impression, any glimmer of England, France, 
Spain or whatever other country the characters 
in this book are unfortunate enough to visit. The 
style ig dull. 

The Young Prospector. Edwin Houston. Wilde. 
$1.50. The search for a gold mine is the means 
of holding a boy’s interest and of giving him 
valuable hints as to how things should be done. 

Dave Porter in the South Seas. Edward Stratemeyer. 
Lothrop. $1.25. A mixture of school sport and 
strange adventure. The hero figures in a series 
of such books. 

Jack Shelby. George Cary Eggleston. Lothrop. $1.50. 
Indiana in the early ’40’s is a comparatively new 
field for juvenile readers. Pioneer scenes have 
endless novelty. 

Four a in the Yellowstone. E. T. Tomlinson. Loth- 


$1.25. This is a 


rop. $1.90, Four boys from the North, South, 
East and West, are taken in a private car on a 
tour thru our National Park. 
Fiction—GENERAL. 
Ready, The Reliable. Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Littic, 
rown. $1.50. Another dog story by the author 


of Jack the Fire Dog. 

live Little Peppers—and How They Grew. Margarct 
Sidney. Lothrop. $2.00. A holiday edition of a 
story of long-standing popularity. 

l'venda’s Ward. Helen Leah Reed. Little, Brown. 
$1.50. Frank T. Merrill has pictured many inci 
dents connected with a Western girl and Brenda, 


now married. In these days of series, one may 
watch 4 favorite heroine grow. 
The Cruise of the Firefly. Edward S. Ellis. Winston. 


The prolific pen of this author describes 


75 cents. 
For the state of 


school rivalry among oarsmen. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM_LANG’S 
BOOK.” 


“ORANGE FAIRY 


Longmans, Green. 


Mr. Ellis’s health, we are glad to announce that 
this book has a collaborator attached. 

Signal Lights. Louise M. Hopkins. Clark. $1.50. The 
usual account of prairie life, with Indian ad- 
ventures and sudden encounters. ’ 

The Camp on Letter K. Clarence B. Burleigh. Loth- 
rop. $1.50. The author being a Maine man, his book 
is centered in that State. The boy reader will here 


meet with log cabins, prowling animals and 
smuggling. 
Dale and Fraser. Sidford F. Hamp. Wilde. $1.50. 


Colorado sheep raising is not an idyllic pastoral 
matter, and these herders meet with many ob- 
stacles. 

Ester Ried’s Namesake. Pansy. Lothrop. $1.50. The 
Pansy Books are perennial. This one is only a step 
removed from the land of novels. 

Kristy’s Rainy Day Picnic. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Houghton. $1.25. Kristy is a lucky mortal. Her 
lot, to judge by this and previous books, is cast 

tellers who help her allay the 
ennui of a rainy day and other exigencies. 

The Second Violin. Grace S. Richmond. Doubleday. 
$1.50. The second fiddle may not always be an in- 
ferior fiddle, but only one waiting an oppor- 
tunity. In this excellent story, the heroine, ocen- 
pying second place in the life around her, rises to 
the occasion. 

Brothers and Sisters. Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton. 
$1.00. There are all sorts of mildly entertaining 
stories in this book. They are simple enough for the 
youngest readers, but are not as ingenious as one 
might exnect from Miss Brown. 

Nancy Rutledge. Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown. $1.25. 

country girl goes to the city and has some very 
weakly entertaining times with a neighbor. 

Meg and Others. Harriet T. Comstock. Crowell. 
75 cents. A conventional series of stories about a 
grandmother’s girlhood, told in a very skillful way 
to her grandchildren. Written in very pleasing 


with excellent stor 


style. 
Distinctive List. 
Daddy’s Daughters. Marion Ames Taggart. _Hoilt. 
1.50. 
Six Girls and Bob. Marion Ames Taggart. Wilde. 


$1.50. 
Dorrance Doings. 
Patty’s Summer Days. 


$1.25. 
A Little Son 


Wilde. $1. 


Carolyn Wells. 50 
Dodd, Mead. 


Carolyn Wells. 


of Sunshine. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
Harver. $1.25 
The Girls of Gardenville. Carroll Watson Rankin. 
_ Holt. $1.50. 
Harding of St. Timothy’s. Arthur Stanwood -Pier. 
Houghton. $1.50. 


R. H. Barbour. Century. $1.50. 
With Mask and Mitt. A. T. Dudley. Lothrop. $1.25. 
Dearlove. Frances Campbell. Dutton. $1.50. 


The previous list could have run on in- 
definitely were there space to enumerate 
the countless other stories that still con- 
front us. Marion Ames Taggart is the 
author of a pleasant story, Daddy’s 
Daughters, it which four girls, surely 
modeled after Miss Alcott, cheer the life 
of an impecunious “literary” father, who 


The Crimson Sweater. 
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meets success in the end. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author should have almost 
repeated herself in another tale, Six Girls 
and Bob, wherein an old house plays a 
figure similar in many ways to that in 
Carolyn Wells’s Dorrance Doings, where 
there is a large mansion and a mysterious 
panel, which leads the way to a small 
fortune. As this book is a sequel to last 
year’s volume, so Miss Wells carries her 


heroine, Patty, into Summer Days, hav- . 


ing already dealt with her in other stories. 
Ellen Douglas Deland’s A Little Son of 
Sunshine contains much atmosphere, and 
we are made to take an interest in the lit- 
tle “orphan” one-legged violinist, who 
turns out to be the Colonel’s grandson. 
The Girls of Gardenville are a bevy of 
heroines gracefully handled by Carroll 
Watson Rankin. Many of the stories are 
excellent and full of humor, and natural 
as well as wholesome. Arthur 
Stanwood Pier’s Harding of St. 
Timothy's and Ralph H. Barbour’s 
The Crimson Sweater are so 
closely related in spirit and de- 
scription as almost to duplicate. 
Their heroes are martyrs and self- 
sacrificing, while the school at- 
mosphere is faithfully depicted. 
In football, a great deal of minute 
detail is cleverly handled. With 
Mask and Mitt reveals A. T. 
Dudley, belonging to the same 
group of writers. Dearlove is “the 
history of a summer’s make-be- 
lieve,” charmingly written, and 
will make’ grown-ups young again, if 
any book can. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wee Winkles and Snowball. Gabrielle E. 
Harper. $1.25. 

Polly and the Aunt. By M. E. Houghton. $0.75. Very 
dainty binding. 

A = Sister. Eliza Orne White. 
1.00. 

Fairest Girlhood. Margaret E. Sangster. Revell. $1.50 
net. 

Katrina. Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

The Stained Glass Lady. 
McClurg. $2.50. 

Concerning Paul and Fiametta. 


Scribner. $1.25. 
Puck of Pook’s Hull. 


Jackson. 
Houghton. 


Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


L. Allen Harker. 
Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday. 


1.50. 
Adventures of Billy Topsail. Norman Duncan. Revell. 
1.50. 

‘This enumeration must be brought to a 
close. There are many volumes equally 
as deserving as some we have mentioned, 
but so like them as to be a mere repeti- 


* THE GOOD FAIRY AND THE BUNNIES. 
By Allen Ayrauet Green. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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tion. There are books, too, to suit young 
tastes; to enumerate three—Gabrielle E. 
Jackson’s Wee Winkles and Snowball; 
Polly and the Aunt, a record of 
observation ; and A Borrowed Sister, by 
Eliza Orne White. What year does not 
bring forth the book of advice and healthy 
counsel? This time it is Mrs. Margaret 
E. Sangster, with her popular manner of 
lecturing Fairest Girlhood. The cover is 
most dainty in its cream and gilt, with 
the medallion head. Then, are we not al- 
ways sure of meeting with the book of 
appeal, for grownups as well as “sweet 
sixteen”? Such is Roy Rolfe Gilson’s po- 
etic treatment of Katrina, a maid who 
becomes a-woman and doesn’t marry the 
delightfully human reporter who is the 
real hero. Then, do we not assuredly 
find the story written from the ideal view- 
point of childhood? We will not be dis- 
appointed in the conception of 
Blanche E. Wade’s The Stained 
Glass Lady, a beautiful, slender 
lady, who passes before the dreamy 
eyes of a boy in church. The ro- 
mance has heart interest, but is too 
long drawn out, and Miss Oster- 
tag’s drawings, tho rich in color, 
just fall short of being satisfac- 
tory. And so we end with the in- 
evitable question confronting us— 
What giants are in our path— 
what really lasting piece of juve- 
nile literature Other than Peter 
Pan, there are three that stand 
out from the mass before us— 
that charming depiction of Eng- 
lish life in Mrs. L. Allen Harker’s: 
Concerning Paul and Fiametta, with 
the quaint hero and the sprite of a hero- 
ine—that odd conglomeration of history, 
legend and fancy in Rudyard Kipling’s 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, already reviewed in 
THE INDEPENDENT—and that distinct im- 
pression of Labrador and Newfound- 
land which one obtains from Norman 
Duncan’s excellently written Adventures 
of Billy Topsail. These are the tall corn- 
tassels which wave above the sea of col- 
ored bindings and varied plots. They are 
not the highest, but they are emphatically 
worth while. For they are sincere in 
treatment, consistent in characterization, 
and rich in color. The greatest giant to 
be met with is the book collection— 
unwinnowed, yet waiting to be bought. 

















The Illustration of Books by Artistic 
Photographs 


BY ELLA M. BOULT 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHUroGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND Miss Beatrice STEVENS. 


HOTOGRAPHY is_ revolutioniz- 
p ing illustration. Not only has it 
become a process of reproduc- 
tion, but it even competes with the art- 
ist’s brush in the making of pictures. 
The arts, the trades, the crafts and all 
scientific works, are exemplified more 
accurately, more vividly and more easi- 
ly by photography than in any other 
way. The broader aspects of life also— 
sports, travel, traffic, municipal sociol- 
ogy, the stage, current events, etc.— 
these have become material for the pho- 
tographer rather than the painter or 
draftsman. 

Conversely, it has been believed that 
these very traits of precision and brutal 
truth in portrayal that make the camera 
supreme in these fields disqualify it for 
excelling in those realms of “pure art,” 
where the most insistent dictum is 
“Truth is beauty.” But the “new pho- 
tography” makes bold to assert that this 
very principle is its foundation stone, and 
to claim a place in the pictorial field side 
by side with painting and drawing. In- 
deed there are prophets at the present 
moment who proclaim that the lens, the 
prepared plate, the sensitized paper, may 
be made to subserve the will of the artist 
in the same degree, if not in the same 
manner, as brush, pigment and canvas 
compass his ends. 

Considering the great difficulties in- 
volved, the illustrations of our splendid 
nature books are remarkable in art qual- 
ity. For example, in the accompanying 
picture of uncurling ferns, the anatomy 
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of the plant, its texture, habit, en- 
vironment are all depicted with scien- 
tific accuracy, while at the same time 
every requisite of art is observed. The 
subject predominates; the setting, tho 
graphic, is subordinate; the lighting is 
all that it should be; the grouping, the 
drawing, the very expression of the 
plant could not have been better 
if done by an able artist. One has 
but to consider the labor and _ the 
technical knowledge involved in this pic- 
ture to realize how much we owe to the 
camera. Occasionally a naturalist of 
wide experience is also an artist. Then 
there is less difficulty about illustration. 
But seldom, if ever, does the drafts- 
man unite the requisite. scientific and 
artistic qualities to anything like the 
same extent that the photographer does. 

On the other hand, the photography of — 
nature at close range presents such diffi- 
culties that it is often an impracticable 
method of illustrating, and, still oftener, 
the photographer must sacrifice every 
other consideration and concentrate his 
energies on securing an accurate and in- 
forming picture. 

For books dealing with agriculture, 
horticulture, travel, biography and the 
like, photography has more scope, and 
the artist behind it larger opportunity. 
This is the borderland between science 
and art, and here illustrations may often 
be pictures in the art sense, and seldom 
need to lack the artistic quality. The 
most utilitarian processes of farming, 
for example, are often compounded of 
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the very elements that the artist seeks. 
I have seen an ancient Hibernian cutting 
potatoes for seed, the subtle affinity of 
murphy and man, the map of Ireland 
face, the comfortable pipe, the toil- 
wrenched hands, the potatoes below, elo- 
quent of next year’s plenty, providing 
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ample motive for the artist, tho the mat- 
ter in hand was no more than to ex- 
hibit the true method of preparing the 
seed ‘for planting. 

Live stock, the activities of seed time 
and harvest, etc.,are familiar material for 
the painter. Why not photograph these 


CHILDREN ARE THE BEST MODELS. 
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subjects, then, when necessary for tech- illustration may be artistic without sacri- 
nical illustration, as the painter would ficing. its usefulness. 

paint them, even tho the object is noth- But, of course, it is chiefly in pictorial 
ing more than illustrating a patent po- fields that art in photography invites 
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' 
A SIMPLE GENRE ILLUSTRATION. 


tato planter, corn cutter, reaper, plow or comparison with that in painting. A 
some special breed of cattle. Thus in- comparison between painting and pho- 
stances might be multiplied to show that tography here is both difficult and dan- 
in technical, as well as pictorial fields, gerous; dangerous because the “new 
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photography” is as yet very new, and is 
little understood by the laity, the pro- 
fession, or even by the amateurs;. and 
dangerous because, as has been suggest- 
ed, the scope of the two arts, while it 
may be equal, is certainly not identical. 

Pictorial illustration, roughly speak- 
ing, is divided into two classes—land- 
scape and figure composition. The lat- 
ter involves portraiture, and portraiture, 
being nearest to common ground for 
painter and photographer, forms the best 
point of departure for such a compari- 
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This ungrammatical. state of mind is 
what oppresses him who would portray 
the human countenance. Neither fleeting 
expression nor permanent line is essen- 
tially characteristic. Humble or proud, 
heartbroken or grinning, we are not any 
of these, but all. Copying the outward 
and visible signs can never be counted on 
to reveal the inward and spiritual. grace. 
It is supposed that the painter paints his 
subject from within out; that, behind the 
expression, he sees the thought, the emo- 
tion, that speaks in it; behind the flesh, 

















AN OCTOBER TWILGHT. 


son. Fortunately current criticism has 
provided us with a phrase that contains 
the kernel of the whole matter. “It is 
too photographic,” is a verdict often 
passed on a brush portrait. Now the 
artist photographer never makes a pho- 
tograph “too photographic.” There is 
a pen portrait not so well known as it 
deserves to be to the effect that: 
“Within my earthly temple, there’s a crowd; 
There’s one that’s humble, one that’s proud; 
There’s one that is heart-broken for his sins, 
And one that, unrepentent, sits and grins: 
From much corroding care I should be free 
If once I could determine which is me.” 


he feels the nerves that model it; that he 
paints, not the face alone, but the heart. 
Such is the painter’s portrayal. But the 
few photographers who have proved 
themselves artists have produced like- 
nesses no less subtle and vital—pictures 
no less artistic. This is not compassed 
by idealizing, on the one hand (the vul- 
gar name of which is “retouching” ), nor, 
on the other, by that exaggeration of 
characteristics, good or bad, in which the 
superficial extremist sees delineation of 
character. It is not the result of any 
tricks. It is compassed by means of the 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR NATURE BOOKS ARE REMARKABLE IN ART QUALITY. 


artist’s powers commanding the photog- 
rapher’s technique. The relics of barbar- 
ism which many of our best professionals 
are exhibiting show the modeling of an 
inflated kid glove and the vitality of a 
wax figure. These have nothing to do 
with portraiture, as understood by the 
artist. The point is that the great few 
already referred to have proved that the 
implements of photography can be made 
to compass all the essentials of true por- 
trayal. 

Two great advantages everywhere ac- 
crue to the painter: one is paint, and the 
other the power of selection and rejection. 
The importance of color, to say nothing 
of its beauty, cannot be overestimated. 
Nevertheless, | have compared photog- 
raphy with painting rather than with 
wash drawings (drawings in one color) 
in order to establish the point that the 
color values which the photographer may 
reproduce are comparable to the painter’s 
values. Monochrome has all the grada- 
tions of multichrome, and correct mech- 
anism can record values more precisely 
than the painter attempts to do. How- 


ever, approximate or even incorrect val- 
ues, in actual color, are inevitably more 
expressive to the eye than perfection in 
monochrome, and until color photography 
becomes a fact, this constitutes the pho- 
tographer’s most serious limitation. For 
illustration, however, the delicate grada- 
tions of values in a photograph often re- 
produce better than the values of a paint- 
ing or wash drawing. 

All that has been said of portraiture ap- 
plies to landscape, which is, in fact, noth- 
ing but portraiture in the field of nature. 
Of all classes of pictorial illustration, 
landscape is best suited to photography, 
notwithstanding the fact that nothing 
else makes such high demands upon the 
artist. It is easy to photograph a tree, 
a hill, a valley, a brook, a clouded sky— 
easier than to draw or paint them; but to 
interpret these subjects, to reproduce the 
spirit of them, to portray their signifi- 
cance, is quite a different matter, and this 
alone will weld them into a picture. Ii 
this subtle essence eludes the painter who 
expresses himself by his own obedient 
hand, how much more must it elude the 
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photographer, who must render pliant to 
his purpose a rigid mechanism. The ad- 
vantage of pigment here is offset more 
than in any other sort of picture by the 
exquisite gradations of values attainable. 
The exhaustless possibilities of focus- 
control material values, while the devices 


for differentiating color complete an 


equipment that, controlled by a master, 
can cope with the subtleties involved. 

Moreover, the camera’s inability to ig- 
nore is of little importance here, where 
all nature’s aspects, whether beautiful, 
ugly or simply interesting, are perfect. If 
the photographer may omit. nothing, 
neither can the painter include all with- 
out endangering the simplicity of his 
composition, whereas the photographer 
may so modify and subordinate the in- 
essential as to reproduce the exact rela- 
tive values of the scene before him, 
wherein detail is never obtrusive. In 
portraiture, whether of a person or of 
nature, all that the painter can compass 
in composition, in drawing and model- 
ing, in lighting, in quality and texture 
and value and atmosphere, the photog- 
rapher also can compass. 

The camera's trait of “taking” what it 
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sees—nothing more nor less—does mate- 
rially affect the making of genre illus- 
trations, to call in another overburdened 
word. Whereas the painter makes his 
story-telling picture from a conception in 
his mind, any portion of which he may 
materialize at will, the photographer 
must pose everything to the minutest de- 
tail, must dramatize his action absolutely 
as itis to appear. This involves a wealth 
of material, animate and inanimate. The 
models must be perfect actors as well as 
perfect types of the characters to be illus- 
trated. The whole difficulty is suggest- 
ed in pointing out that, while the painter 
paints his conception direct, the photog- 
rapher must make his picture from a 
conception more or less clumsily embod- 
ied. Simple illustrations of this class, in- 
volving no intricacy of setting or action, 
are easily made by the camera, tho even 
here the human element constitutes a 
serious difficulty. Compositions of chil- 
dren are the easiest of all genre illustra- 
tions to make. The models have that 
artlessness which is the last extreme of 
art, and can be made to play any réle 
without self-consciousness. 

A hackneyed but very good type of 

















THE COMING SNOW SQUALL. 
An Example of Composition in Landscape. 
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‘ genre photograph is that done in the 
manner of some great painter. An old 
countrywoman in homespun, charming- 


ly capped, bending at 
twilight. over upturn- 
ed furrows, is an ex- 
ample that comes to 
mind. This has beau- 
ty, but it suggests 
imitation, to the dis- 
advantage of the im- 
itator. Why not a 
copy of Millet? is the 
natural question. 
However,  notwith- 
standing that much 
beautiful picture- 
making along these 
lines is well within 
the power ‘of the 
photographer, this is 
the type of illustra- 
tion that belongs to 
the painter’s prov- 
ince. 

If we are to have 
art in photography, 
toward which there 
is so strong a mod- 
ern tendency, of 
which the most care- 
less observer, must be 
aware, it is obvious 
that we must have an 
artist . behind _ the 
camera—an artist in 
every meaning of the 
word as it describes 
the painter. He must 
see and comprehend 
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A LITTLE FIELD MOUSE. 


just as the painter does; he must be -have a better 


master of his technique as the painter is 
master of his; he must possess that infi- 
nite capacity for taking pains that has 
been called genius. It is not enough for 


New Yor«x City. 


him merely to see. 
eye that is unerringly quick to grasp 
photographic possibilities and to keep 


He must see with an 


well within its lim- 
itations; but if the 
difference is one of 
technique and of im- 
plement, might not 
the possessor of these 
qualities as well 
strive. for the paint- 
er’s somewhat freer 
powers? This con- 
sideration, more than 
any other, perhaps, 
will set a boundary 
to the artistic in pho- 
tographic illustra- 
tion; and if illustra- 
tion is to fail of this 
art quality it fails 
less miserably by 
drawing than by pho- 
tography. The old- 
time photography is 
fast passing, and the 
new, with its great 
possibilities, has now 
reached a point 
where it may safely 
be said to be no 
longer experimental. 
The new photogra- 
phy lends itself far 
better to the illustra- 
tion of books than 
was ever. possible 
with the old school, 
because modern 
workers in the art 


understanding of its 
technique and can make its results con- 
form more sympathetically to the au- 
thor’s text than the old-time photogra- 
pher ever dreamed was possible. 
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ROM a publisher’s point of view 

F the most natural question regard- 

ing the simplified spelling is: 

What will be saved by it? There are 

so many conflicting statements regard- 

ing this that I have risked adding an- 
other by making an estimate myself. 

From various authors I have taken 
some sixteen or eighteen passages of 
two hundred letters each, and counted 
the letters that were superfluous. More 
could be rendered superfluous by restor- 
ing the old single letters for th (and for 
dh if we don’t want th to serve for both, 
as now), making new letters for ch, sh, 
ng, and the vowel sounds in how and 
oil; and agreeing on one vowel where 
we now write goose, rheum, true, fruit, 
etc. But I counted only with reference 
to our present alphabet. 

The percentages of superfluities va- 
ried from three to seven and.a half, 
and obviously depended upon circum- 
stances too complex to analyze— 
among them, the topics treated, the 
tense — past or present, and possibly 
(tho I cannot see how) the style of 
the author: for two passages by Sir 
Henry Maine showed the two lowest 
percentages of superfluous letters. But 
that can hardly have had anything to do 
with the absence of superfluous words 
apt to characterize great thinkers. Well, 
whatever the variations and their causes, 
it seems reasonable to set the average 
percentage of superfluous letters in Eng- 
lish words as now written at about five. 


Simplified Spelling 
From a Publisher’s Point of View 
BY HENRY HOLT, LL.D. 


{Mr. Holt is the senior’ member of the publishing house of Henry Holt & Co., and has 
for a long time been an advocate of reformed spelling. 
of distinction and has contributed many articles to the magazines on social topics.— 





He is the author of two novels 


Now for the year 1900 the United 
States Census gives the value of 
Printed product as.............. $347,055,000 
Stereotyping and electrotyping are 

given in’the Census report sep- 

DON MR en sab RCE. 3,722,000 
And typefounding................ 


i OE Re 

The five per cent. of this wasted was, 
then, $17,680,000. 

This does not appear to include the 
machinery, but I don’t know if it in- 
cludes the binding, and that is at least 
given in the Census report as a separate 
item. Let the two possibilities offset 
each other: 


There are also. 


eee 
ET Ee a 
RE rrr 22,241,000 
Photo-lithograhphing and _photo- 
CEI oc oa bog. eae 4,226,000 
Stencils and bands................ 673,000 
MEE: uit 6 vinactecere. Os bacreacnte $34,147,000 


What proportion of all this was for 
words as distinct from pictures, it would 
be impossible to say. If half of it was, 
that would give us nearly another mil- 
lion of waste. But we will disregard that 
to offset pictures and other features il- 
legitimately included in the $17,680,000 
we have so far reached. 

Now all those wasted letters had to be 
written, and, even allowing for dupli- 
cates, would it not be reasonable to as- 
sume that the various sorts of talent 
which wrote or dictated them, cost twice 
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as much as the wages of the men who 
printed them. Those wages were $84,- 
250,000, ten per cent. of which is $8,425,- 
000, which brings our waste so far up to 
$26,105,000. 

This rough estimate concerns only 
what is put on paper. Now consider the 
letters put on signs—electric and painted 
and carved; and stamped and prest on 
stone, glass, bread, clay, butter, rugs, 
cloth, celluloid, leather, wood; on al! 
kinds of machinery, carriages, cars; on 
bells, hose, soap, candles. Would it be 
unreasonable to let all this bring the sum 
up to $30,000,000? 

Now for writing machinery and ma- 
terial. In 1900 the typewriters cost 
$7,299,000. Such portion of them as go 
abroad may, perhaps, be offset by the 
lead pencils we import. We manufacture 
$2,222,000 worth, and $2,000,000 worth 
of pens. Our total paper and wood pulp 
bill is $127,000,000. There is no guide 
as to what portion of this goes to writing 
paper, but as that is far the most expen- 
sive kind, it may, despite the masses of 
wrapping and printing paper, not be un- 
reasonable to place it at nearly a fifth, or 
say $25,000,000. Our ink bill is $4,373,- 
ooo. Fifty-nine establishments made 
printing ink (already included) and 
forty-five made writing ink. Dividing 
the bill in this ratio, we spent $1,892,000 
in writing ink. All these items foot up 
$38,413,000, of which the 5 per cent. 
waste is $1,921,000, which may as well 
bring our previous $30,000,000 to a round 
$32,000,000. 

‘But we have so far allowed only for 
printing, paper and writing material, and 
the writing done for print. . What of the 
writing not done for print? Any con- 
jecture will be wild, but we may as well 
amuse ourselves with some sort of one, 
trying to keep inside of a reasonable es- 
timate. Statistics are scant. We don’t 
know how many writers on machines 
there are, but there were considerably 
over $7,000,000 worth of the machines 
turned out in 1900. If they cost $70 
apiece, it took over one hundred thousand 
-people to run them. Their wages are not 
far from five hundred dollars a year (al- 
lowing that much for the value of the 
time of the man who runs his own) 
and so amount to over $50,000,000. 
Probably not one per cent. of the matter 
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they turn out ever sees print, but allow 
$500,000 for it, we then have over $49,- 
500,000 not yet allowed for typewriting 
(we might as well keep to the $50,000,- 
000, but let us fight it out on this line), 
of which five per cent. or $2,475,000 is 
wasted on useless letters. 

How much of all our writing, not for 
print, is done on typewriters? Of the 
three persons at this moment sitting in 
my library, and guessing without know- 
ing each others’ opinions, one guessed 
two-thirds, and each of the others a half. 
Call it a half. The total waste then on 
typewriting and handwriting useless let- 
ters would be over $4,950,000. This, 
added to the $32,000,000 waste previous- 
ly indicated, would amount to $36,950,- 
ooo. We may as well say $40,000,000 
or $35,000,000: the element of guesswork 
is large, but it does not seem altogether 
absurd to suspect that the figure for 1900 
(and despite the Simplified Spelling 
Board, it has been increasing enormously 
since) was between those amounts, or not 
far enough outside of them to neutralize 
their significance. 

A publisher’s point of view, of course, 
covers the five per cent. of eye-strain, 
and five per cent. of time, now wasted in 
reading the superfluous letters; and it 
embraces also a much more serious waste 
—the time of teachers and pupils. 

There are 455,000 common-school teach- 
ers in the United States. Allow them $300 
apiece, which is probably too low, and 
yet their pay amounts to $136,500,000. It 
is generally estimated that the absurdities 
of our present spelling cost a third of the 
average child’s school time. Say that 
one-half of its absurdities is in the super- 
fluous letters, then one-sixth of $136,500.- 
000, namely $22,750,000, represents the 
yearly waste in primary education. 
Leave out the waste of children’s eyes 
and brains (the teachers are paid for 
theirs) and call our total financial waste 
on superfluous letters from $55,000,000 
to $60,060,000 instead of from $35,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000, as previously figured. 

Counting all residents of the British 
Isles, Canada, Australasia and the Cape 
Colony as English speaking (and offset- 
ing those not really speaking English, by 
omitting those speaking it in India and 
elsewhere in Asia, in Africa, and in out- 
lving regions) there are 50,000,000. Al- 
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lowing them to print and write and teach 
as much in proportion as we do (there 
are over four-fifths of them in Great 
Britain and Ireland), their waste would 
be ten-seventeenths as great as ours, in 
round numbers $34,000,000. Total for 
both nations, say $89,000,000 to $95,- 
000,000 

In the foregoing figures, rent of fac- 
tories was probably included in the value 
of product, but none was allowed for 
places where writing and teaching are 
done, and nothing for contingent ex- 
penses. Including them, a grand total of 
$100,000,000 does not seem extravagant. 
I did not start with this sum in mind, or 
any other; and some investigators en- 
titled to consideration have estimated it 
much higher than I have. 

So far the publisher. The superfluous 
letters make but a fraction of the trouble 
in our spelling, but the rest of it is not so 
directly in the publisher’s province. 

And now he will emulate the shoe- 
maker venturing above his last, and say 
a word on some points of which one at 
least is more important than anything he 
has said yet. 

There is room for but a passing allu- 
sion to the waste of time and tissue that 
many, even among the well educated. 
have to make thru their whole lives over 
our perplexing spelling. Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, late Commissioner of Education, 
says: 

“Dr. Morrell, one of the English inspectors 
of schools, reports that out of 1,972 failures in 
the civil service examinations in Great Brit- 
ain, 1,866 candidates owed their failure to 
poor spelling. Dr. Hagar compiled the results 
of the examination in spelling of 1,000 can- 
didates for admission to a State normal school 
in Massachusetts. They were proposing to be- 
come teachers, and yet these young women 
averaged only 80 per cent. of correct spell- 
ing in the examination in that branch. Upon 
an average of one word in five was mis- 
spelled.” 

I can but allude, too; to the obstacle 
our difficult spelling opposes to the 
spread of English as a world language. 
Professor Mutnsterberg says that it 
helped him distinguish words with sim- 
ilar sounds and different meanings, 
which is its one merit, and also called at- 
tention to many interesting etymologies 
and peculiarities. But things may be mere 
stepping-stones to a Miinsterberg which 
will be obstacles to the average man. 
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Yet his big intellectual stride carries him 
into some queer reasoning. He says that 
increasing the number of words when 
ed final is spelt ¢, because pronounced so, 
forces the foreigner to memorize those 
where the change has not been made. 
Did he not have to memorize the 
misspelt ones before the change was 
made? He says, too, that super- 
fluous letters make it easy to recognize 
words. What percentage of super- 
fluous letters? Just about the five that 
we have now? Why not ten better than 
five, or twenty than ten? Or if not that 
way, why is five better than two, or two 
better than none? -The argument: for 
any reminds one of the superfluous 
words which play so large a part in Ger- 
man philosophy and criticism. 

And now comes what seems to me the 
most serious consideration of all. 

In a system of spelling, if we had one, 
each step would lead fo the next, no one 
would overturn another, all would lead 
to a definite result. But in our spelling 
books, the child has to struggle as if the 
logs for a corduroy road, instead of be- 
ing laid in order, had been dumped. 
pointing every which way; his path is 
full of immense difficulty, and instead of 
being introduced to a conception that the 
path of knowledge is one of order, that 
the world of ideas is a symmetrical 
whole of causes and consequences, he 
starts with impressive evidence that it is a 
world of arbitrary haphazard, that there 
is no reason why anything is as it is, and 
that the only ground for believing any- 
thing or doing anything, is that some- 
body of greater authority tells him to. 
And yet if there ever was a time when 
the child needed to be impressed with the 
truth that he is growing into a world 
regulated by natural law, that time is 
now. Government has gone from the 
custody of the educated into the custody 
of the ignorant, who are ready to believe 
in all sorts of magic. What may be 
more serious still, the old belief in a 
world regulated at every move by a spe- 
cial exercise of divine will, is losing its 
hold. A more efficient guide to right 
living and high thinking can be found in 
the belief that the world is governed -by 
divine Jaws, but that belief is as yet of 
slow growth and of dim apprehension, 
even in the greatest minds, How im- 
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mense, then, the twofold necessity of 
clearing obstacles to its conception from 
the path of the young! And yet the first 
avenue to knowledge that we place in 
their hands—the spelling book—is prob- 
ably our greatest example of chaos. 
There is in it scarcely any sign of that 
order and coherence which is the first in- 
dication of law. Nearly everything con- 
tradicts nearly everything else. When 
a child is taught a bookful of such 
stuff as that through spells. thru 


and rough spells ruf, and given 
no reason but that somebody says 
so, you have got him ready for 


the demagog—ready to follow any 
plausible person who tells him that the 
most authoritative entity of all—the Gov- 
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ernment—can make anything so, because 
it orders it to be so—make something 
out of nothing, make everybody rich 
thru plenty of greenbacks or depreciated 
silver or protective tariff or unimproved 
land; make gravity raise a given body of 
water higher than its source — produce 
wisdom from the votes of fools, make 
energy and capacity continuously sow 
that indolence and stupidity may reap, 
and make a society orderly by removing 
all restraint from the vicious. 

Lawless spelling works. counter to 
law: it makes words that mean Bryan 
and Hearst; and opens the switches for 
trains of reasoning that end in Guiteau 
and Czolgosz. 

BuRLINGTon, Vt. 


Corrupting the Innocents 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


O NE of the most familiar practices 


of our modern American demo- 

cratic life is the way we load our 
children up with toys. A modern house 
where there are several children is a per- 
fect chaos of toys, from picture books of 
every description to all types and sizes 
of dolls in all stages of. decomposition, 
and all manner of mechanical devices. 
And still they come, new and ingenious 
contrivances to catch and hold the jaded 
attention of our offspring and make 
them forget for a moment the tedium of 
life. It is the crime of the age; it is a 
sin against our children; it corrupts 
their simplicity; it stimulates their de- 
structiveness; it sates and blunts their 
curiosity and hastens the time of their 
general discontent with life. We try at 
the outset to destroy their interest in the 
plain and wholesome things of life by 
the multitude of strange and startling 
devices we shower upon them. We 
would have them believe that the world 
is one great toy shop made simply for 
their amusement. We create a false 
taste, a craving for ceaseless novelty, 
everything new every day, every hour. 
The last surprise only sharpens their ap- 
petite for a greater, till they go from 





blond dolls to brunette dolls, or to Jap- 
anese or negro dolls, and from jumping- 
jack to jumping-jack with utter weari- 
ness and disquiet. It is like feeding a 
child only condiments and sweetmeats. 
A sane and joyous interest in simple 
things is ‘killed. We give them milk to 
drink and bread to eat. Why not pro- 
vide as few and as common things for 
their amusement? Why sophisticate 
them? Why foster a craving for nov- 
elty and variety that life cannot satisfy? 
By and by they will cry for the moon 
or the stars. What are we going to do 
then? 

Tis a pity the whole army of toy in- 
ventors and toy makers cannot be ban- 
ished from the land. 

Lucky is the child that has but few 
toys and those home made. Let it have 
such things as will help educate its 
senses and prepare it for life. Let the 
boy have his blocks and his ball and his 
cart, and let the girl have her home- 
made rag doll. 

Christmas is fast becoming a positive 
curse. What between gorging ourselves 
with rich foods, bestowing upon each’ 
other useless and senseless gifts and 
corrupting our children with a multi- 
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tude of toys, the day is of evil omen. It 
is a day of over indulgence all around. 
The Christmas tree becomes a deadly 
upas if we are not careful. Nothing is as 
salutary with children as to keep them 
living on a low key and close to com- 
mon things. Let them find joy and en- 
tertainment, as they surely will, if you 
give them a chance, in the simple and 
near at hand. Do not seek to excite 
and intoxicate them with the strange, 
the bizarre, the extraordinary. Let them 
alone. If their craving for novelty is 
stimulated there is danger that they will 
find life flat, stale and unprofitable. 

I doubt if I had one boughten toy when 
a child. I had a ball when I got old 
enough to go to school, but I made it 
myself. I made many balls out of the 
yarn of old stockings and covered them 
with leather. I had kites, but I made 
them myself. A boy learns many things 
in making a kite. I had sleds, carts, 
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stilts, strings, pin boxes, darts, cross 
hows, tops, puzzle blocks, etc., but I 
made them all myself. I made most of 
my own slate pencils by cutting them 
out of soft pieces of slate that we used 
to get one and a half miles from school. 
I earned my playthings, and they never 
surfeited me. They each meant some- 
thing. 

Look into any of our wealthy homes 
at Christmas time where there are sev- 
eral children, and see the wicked extrav- 
agance in the bestowal of toys. It is a 
regular toy debauch. The children be- 
come sated and lose their interest before 
half the presents are distributed. In a 
few days most of them are discarded; 
the boy contents himself with some sim- 
ple thing like a wagon or a cart, and the 
girl with something equally simple and 
commonplace. Let us stop this wicked 
corrupting of the innocents. 

West Park, N. Y. 


od 


Japanese 


Exclusion 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jp., UNIVERSITY. 


N influx of people of less intelli- 
A gence, less self-reliance and les’ 
patriotism than our.own, whether 
these people come from China, Japan, 
Poland, Africa, or anywhere else, is a 
source of grave danger to the Republic. 
It is true, however, that in a civilized 
country it is no crime to belong to an- 
other race and there can be no toleration 
on our part of incitement to race riot 
and race prejudice in attempting to 
guard against such danger. It is even 
more important that a nation. should be 
decent than that it should be white. A 
brave, just and generous nation should 
treat all its neighbors alike, insulting 
none, oppressing none, cringing before 
none. 

On the Pacific Coast we have no 
economic asset more valuable than the 
good will of China and Japan. It can- 
not be denied that great dangers lie in 
our relations with the Orient. There is 


danger for us in China. There will al- 
ways be danger so long as China is re- 
garded by other nations as a region to 
be exploited and her people a race with- 
out national rights of its own. But the 
advantages of our relations with these 
countries are also great. It is foolish for 
us to alienate their good will. Fair play 
is cheaper and more effective than bully- 
ing. “It is a bad policy,” as Franklin 
observed, “in trading to knock your cus- 
tomer on the head.” There is no room in 
dealing with these questions for snap- 
judgment, mass meetings, emotionalism 
of any sort. Agitation can do little but 
mischief. The matter is, moreover, not 
one to be settled by the people of San 
Francisco or of California alone, but by 
the whole United States. If the end in 
view is to keep California a “white man’s 
country,” we must grant to other nations 
certain exclusive privileges of their own. 
The open doors of world politics swing 














both ways. We cannot grow rich with 
- Asiatic trade unless we do our part to 
enrich Asia. 

Any sort of exclusion act is an evil. 
It may be the lesser evil, but if we choose 
by such means to guard ourselves against 
the dangers of the situation, we should 
not make the acts offensive to those we 
do not need to exclude. We ought to 
give our neighbors a chance to “save 
their face.” In my judgment exclusion 
of Chinese from the Philippines is a 
greater factor in the present bitter feel- 
ing toward America than exclusion from 
Calfornia. 

I do not favor the admission of Japan- 
ese laborers into this country, if we can 
amicably arrange to keep them out. But 
friction with Japan is a more serious mat- 
ter than the presence of a few thousand 
industrious Japanese. Japanese officials 
have freely expressed their willingness to 
meet us half way in this regard, if our 
wishes are made known diplomatically 
and courteously. The Japanese govern- 
ment has for a number of years rigidly 
prohibited the emigration of Japanese 
laborers to the United States. That they 
have come to us from Hawaii is a matter 
over which Japan has no control, nor 
does the small number who come in this 
way affect the situation much. 

On the other hand, we ourselves have 
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no means of checking the entrance. of the 
Japanese except by mutual agreement 
with Japan. Japan is a nation of the first 
class, and we can no more turn the Chin- 
ese exclusion act against her than we 
could against France or Germany. 

A Japanese friend writes thus to/me 
regarding the attitude of his nation: 


The remedy against immigration of lower- 
class Japanese is to be sought in coming to a 
diplomatic understanding in the matter and by 
eliminating the objectionable features. “The 
Japanese Government without doubt would be 
open to reason. But to pass a law condemning 
the Japanese wholesale, for no other reason 
than that they are Japanese, would be striking 
a blow at Japan at her most sensitive point. 
The unfriendly act would be felt more keenly 
than anything else conceivable. An open dec- 
laration of war would not be resented as much. 
The reason is not far to seek. Japan has had 
a long struggle in recovering her rights as an 
independent state and of obtaining a standing 
in the civilized world. If now her old friend, 
almost responsible for starting her in_ this 
career, should turn her back on her and say 
she will no longer associate with her on even 
terms, the resentment must necessarily be very 
bitter. The entire loss of prestige in Japan 
may not seem much to Americans. In the Far 
East there will be stupendous convulsions from 
which great nations like America cannot keep 
themselves clear; and in such crises those with 
community of interests should not misunder- 
stand each other. 


‘These words are worthy of the serious 
consideration of the American people. 
Pato Ato, CALIFORNIA. 


A Glimpse of the Goal 


BY O. C. AURINGER 


ALL things in springs of spirit have their rise, 
All things in gulfs of spirit find their close; 
And onward the great stream of magic flows, 

And every murmuring runnel forward flies 

To swell the mightier marvel and surprise; 

Our lives are shadows which the spirit throws 
On undulating gardens flushed with rose, 

The happy world o’er which the great lights rise. 

And time shall be when greeting face to face, 
No longer shall our eyes as now behold 
Mere form and color and opacity, 

But spirits postured in their native grace; 

When, tongues fallen useless while the worlds waxed old, 

Soul unto soul shall speak immediately. 


Grant, N. Y. 


























~.Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 





- [A_ journalist sees official life as it is; not always as it is thought to be. Intimacy with 
small men. often develops features of greatness. Intimacy with great men sometimes 
reduces their proportions. Now, at the opening of Congress, when the eyes of the whole 
countfy aré turned toward the Capital City, these intimate sketches of the men of the week 
should prove to be especially interesting.—Ep1tTor.] 


The Secretary of the Navy 


E are watching Secretary Bona- 
\W parte. It is not because as Sec- 

retary of the Navy he - needs 
watching. There have been few there 
who would have been more safely let 
alone. No one is overanxious as to 
what he does about ships, and he has 
proved to his bureau officials that he 
proposes to do as : 


mouth Rock Yankee and the head and 
neck of the kings whence he sprang. 
When one meets him for the first time 
one sees, on the instant, only that bullet- 
round head, mostly forehead, bald 
enough to make it bold; then one notes 
a dominant nose and full eyes, fenced in 
by heavy eyebrows, and a short, stubby 
mustache over a sensitively retiring chin 

—with a little dim- 





it pleases him. 
And the best ships 
are not. his spe- 
cialty. 

_It is all. because 
he is about to quit 
the sea and slip 
into the Attorney- 
Genetal’s shoes. It 
is the. magnates 
and mergers, the 
big trusts. which 
try to pass Uncle 
Sam’s law office 
in the night, that 
will soon be dodg- 
ing his searchlight, 
and that are set- 
ting the fashion of 
watching out to 
see what -manner 
of man the new 
Attorney - General 








ple in it—retiring 
into an increasing- 
ly aggressive sec- 
ond chin below. 
By that time one 
notes a smile—the 
prodigiously _ per- 
plexing, confus- 
ing, confounding 
peculiarity of our 
Bonaparte. 

It starts at the 
eyes, drops to one 
corner of the 
mouth, is passed 
along to the other 
corner, scintillates 
in the dimple, then 
becomes audible in 
a queer kind of 
chuckle, down in 
the throat, which 
shakes the double 








bids fair to be. 
For law—so far as 
profound learning ' 

is concerned—is his specialty. He has 
never done much at it in a practical way, 
having been occupied with his private 
affairs, but he is a giant of industry and 
a genius for detail. It all depends upon 
what he purposes, what he will perform. 
That is what the magnates are trying to 
discover. But few there be who by 


searching are more difficult to find out 
than this same Bonaparte of Baltimore. 

He is a small man—most great men 
are small men—with the heart of a Ply- 





THE NEW ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


chin. When __ it 
comes to that, look 
out! It is what is 
behind that smile which no fellow can 
find out, till he discovers, later, how bad- 
ly he is hurt. Be it bane or blessing, pain 
or pleasure, commendation or condemna- 
tion that is coming, the smile always 
comes along with it, and the chuckle 
that shakes the double chin frequently 
means that the feather is about to cut 
your throat. Those who put faith in 
that smile as indicative that they are 
“right side up with care” are not wise. 
It is simply an emotion hider, and it ef- 
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Secretary Bonaparte is an _ inherent 
aristocrat. He cannot do a rude thing 
rudely unless. you insist upon it; but if 
you are not satisfied with the feather 
business and answer back, you'll find an 
adept at cynicism and sarcasm, and even 
a backwoodsman with a brute of an ax, 
if you require it. 

A more delightfully courteous man 
could. hardly be found, but, born of 
kings, he was born to command. He 
does his own thinking, and a very lucid 
article, by the way, his mental machinery 
turns out, barbed with wit and bladed 
with ivory: when his ire is roused. 

While he -was growing, in Maryland, 
he ‘had many a struggle .with himself 
and with both parties before he discov- 
ered whether he was .Democrat or Re- 
publican. “Only after McKinley’s first 
campaign did he begin to cleave more to 
one and slash more at the other and so 
convince himself where he was at. 

He is a strong_supporter of Civil Ser- 
vice reform and a fierce antagonist of 
graft and spoils. He used to assail 
“Bossism,” too; and mercilessly. But 
if. evér°on eafth there was a_ political 
bess, Bonaparte today is Republican boss 
of:Maryland,‘ Goodness knows what he 
would do to.any one who said so, for he 
hates the word. but he is, nevertheless. 

He has: said that he would rather be 
Attorney-General “than President, and 
being the aristocrat he is, with an in- 
herent hatred for the vulgarity of greedy 
rich, we might risk something on the 
guess that when he comes into his own 
he will prove at least no»less a terror to 
the. trusts than the retiring Moody. 


The Speaker of the House 


The world is watching Uncle Joe be- 
cause he knows, and when he is good and 
ready he may tell. We watched for his 
speech out at Danville, accepting renom- 


ination. There were a lot of words in it - 


but there was no news. We've watched 
interview after interview from the home- 
spun plutocrat since then, and they were 
all like his reply to the sub-committee of 
the Appropriations Committee who 
asked his advice as to what to do about 
simplified spelling. ‘Spelling?’ he said. 
“I don’t bother myself about spelling, 
one way or the other. I leave all that to 
my stenographer.” 
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fectively hides. all kinds of emotions. 











Papa Cannon stops at what he calls 
“a little hole in the wall,” for ten cents’ 
worth of coffee and egg sandwich, then 
with a big black cigar tipped upward he 
goes into the White House and talks for 
an hour with the President and comes 
out to meet a bevy of reporters. who have 
been watching and waiting. He orders 
up a grim kind of smile at one corner of 
his meuth while he smokes with the other 
corner, and from somewhere along in the 
middle he answers the anxious questions 
with the statement that he-has been tell- 
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ing the President about his prowess as 
a sportsman out in Indiana, when he 
walked his host, Senator Hemenway, 
fairly off his legs, kept right up with the 
dogs, got five quail out of thirty-five 
shots and an appetite which took in a 
bagful which Hemenway got, besides 
his own five. 

Cannon looks a littlke—not much—like 
Lincoln. He acts more like Lincoln. He 
fosters the idea, for he has no little pride 
in being considered Lincoln’s equal. 
You’d never dream, to see him, that he 
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was a millionaire. It is true, how- 


ever, and just as true that no one bothers. 


him about “where he got it”; for all who 
know, know that his brother Bill, who 
died four or five years ago, was a born 
financier and did the queer things all by 
his lone, going halves with Joe, who did 
politics for the family. The history of 
the two brothers, from Guilford, N. C., 
thru Tuscola to Danville, Ill., is a story. 

Only one thing everyone must know 
of Speaker Cannon—any one who ever 
saw him facing overanxious members or 
eager reporters—and that is that he is 
a stand-patte:. It speaks without a word 
from every angle. For the~rest who 
knows? We should all like to- know, for 


the whole country lies, practically, in the 


hollow of Papa Cannon’s hand. 

As a genetal thing it is safe there—as 
safe as it would be anywhere—for -he has 
no more personal axes to grind than any- 
one else; but those who object to one- 
man power should see the .way the 
Speaker: of ‘the House mianipulates 
legislation: He is not very fond of 
the Senate and rather delights in hold- 
ing up Senate bills in House Com- 
mittees"until the Senate does other:things 
which he wants it to; as witness the Ship 
Subsidy bill which passed the Senate al- 
most unanimously last February and has 
never come out of the House. Committee 
‘to which it was referred. Ask the 
Speaker about it as he sits vith his hands 
in his pockets, smoking, in his room at 
the Capitol, and he will roll the big black 
cigar to one side, smile with the other 
side and from between he will say that 
he has nothing to do withit. It is in the 
hands of the committee. It is quite true, 
only he looked out, in advance, that there 
should be on that committee a majority 
who were opposed to the bill. At the 
other end of the Capitol they say he is 
trying to force the Senate to act on the 
Philippine tariff bill. 

If that is it he will succeed. He al- 
ways does. He is Papa Cannon. 


The Incendiary Senator 


The world is watching Tillman—Till- 
man the Terrible—and wondering most 
unnecessary things, all becduse it has 
been sprinkled with sparks from the fire- 
brand he has been flourishing. But Till- 
man is not so bad—so awfully, awful 
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bad. He is only two-sided. Not two- 
faced! Far from it. He is a six-footer 
and a two-hundred-plus pounder, and 
every inch and pound of him is as honest 
as pure gold. 

For that matter, everything has two 
sides. There are never two right sides, 
but there’s always a right side and a 
wrong side. It’s the wrong side of Till- 
man that swings the firebrand and the 
pitchfork. It’s the right side that his 
colleagues in the Senate have learned to 
love—just so far as his crotchety nature 


>= 

















SENATOR TILLMAN IN REPOSE. 
will allow—and to respect, whether he 
will or no. 

The firebrand is stock in trade. He 
swings it on the platform to crowded 
houses. He earned $25,000 lecturing last 
summer, beside which his Senatorial 
salary isn’t an inch high. And the queer 
thing about it is that the demand for his 
lectures all comes from the’ North. 
Southern towns do not send for him and 
crowd halls for him except when there 
is stumping going on. It is Michigan, 
Illinois—even New England—where he 
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draws according to the intemperate radi- 
calism he proclaims. 

More and more he has abandoned that 
kind of thing in the Senate, except when 
some one begins to play the tricks on him 
which Chandler used to play, and gets 
him to swinging his firebrand and 
twanging the tines of his pitchfork be- 
fore he knows it. 
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der his Virginia felt walking down the 


avenue beside the proud little wife he 


calls “Mother.” Better still, you should 
see him at his plantation home among his 
children. One who only knows him by 
report of what he has said about negroes 
will be surprised to find there a devoted 
black, who, for a quarter of a cen- 

tury, has not only 





And when he real- 
izes where he is at 
he shows .his_ cha- 
grin by flinging 
himself all ofa heap 
into his chair, hurl- 
ing One leg across 
the other, digging 
his chin into his col- 
lar, and twirling his 
gla‘séés on their 
string’ lke a sling- 
shoty. 

Pillman has rare 
and: attractive quali- 
ties, which won the 
confidénce and ad- 
mira@tion of. the 
scholarly Hoar and 
captured t he- life- 
long friendship of 
William. E, -Chan- 


dler,» The opening. 
day of the session 
there was not a 


member more cor- 
dially and-universal- 
ly greeted. ‘Within 
his intellectival. lim- 
its—and they are 
by no means con- 
tracted—he is a 
clean, broad, potent 
statesman There 








had charge of the 
plantation, but of 
the Senator’s fam- 
ily when he comes 
alone to Washing- 


ton; yet more to 
learn of the 
thoughtful, gener- 


ous care which Till- 
man takes, not only 
of his own people, 
but of a great many 


dependent negro 
families in the 
neighborhood. 


He is not a hand- 
some man. The loss 
of one eye did not 
help matters, nor 
does his habit of 
constantly screwing 
his face into all 
kinds of  contor- 
tions. He is left- 
handed, _— physically 
and mentally. He 
knows’ what he 
wants to say, and 
those who know 
him know pretty 
well what he 
means; but they 
both know that he 
never really says it. 








have been bigger 
men in the Senate, 
but few of Tillman’s 
honesty of purpose and 
courage. 

The race question is his fad. Other 
people have fads. He believes what he 
says—in a way. That is, he believes 
what he means to say; what he tries to 
say; but his incendiary tantrums are re- 
served for the North because the North 
so evidently enjoys them. 

You should see Senator Tillman un- 


indomitable 


SENATOR TILLMAN IN ACTION. 


But “England, with 
all thy faults, I love 
thee still,” and South 
Carolina does well by her sisters when 
she sends Ben Tillman to the front. 

He said the other day that out in Chi- 
cago he felt like a lion in a den of Daniels, 
but those who tried to suppress him 
thought that they understood better than 
before what Hearst meant when he 
talked of swimming up Niagara Falls. 
Suppress Ben Tillman! 


Wasnincton, D, C, 




















Editorials 


Our Preacher President 


Or all rulers Theodore Roosevelt 
would be unique as a preacher if it were 
not for the similar homiletic passion of 
the Emperor William. The German Em- 
peror preaches his sermons on Sunday to 
the seamen on his yacht, and publishes 
them to his people in a book; but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addresses his to Con- 
gress, and all the newspapers print. them. 
And who will deny. that the world is 
growing better when his hortations are 
received not only with respect, but it is 
regarded as perfectly proper and’ right 
that he should turn aside from his con- 
stitutional duty of advising Congress as 
to legislation and should address the peo- 
ple as a whole as to what they should 
feel and do? 

Thus he gives a large portion of his 
message. to the crime of lynching. Cer- 
tainly we need preaching on that sub- 
ject, for it is the one sin of our people, 
which more than any other characterizes 
us and dishonors us before the world. 
As to .the folly and wickedness of 
lynching he quotes two Southern Gov- 
ernors and a Southern bishop, shows 
how the crime exasperates race feeling, 
says that all men, whatever their race or 
color, should be treated with even- 
handed justice, tells what colored men 
should do about their criminals, and how 
white people should recognize the fact 
of the deterioration in the moral nature 
of those who take part in or approve the 
torture of their fellow beings. Then he 
turns to the correction of the evil of 
lynching, not by. law, but by education, 
and shows how the South ought to take 
pains to educate the negroes as well as 
the white youth, and how education will 
more than anything else prevent the 
crimes which are the excuse for lynch- 
ing. Here he makes one assertion, the 
truth of which is not so obvious as all 
the rest of his excellent sermon. “He 
says: 

“Of course, the best type of education for 
the colored man, taken as a whole, is such ed- 
ucation as is conferred by such schools as 


Hampton and Tuskegee, where the boys and 
“irls, the young men and young women, are 


trained industrially as well as in the ordinary 
public school branches.” 

It is that clause “as a whole” which 
saves it. That kind of education is no 
better for the colored man than for the 
white man. It is well for both races to 
have industrial education given with the 
lowér grades, and there are properly 
higher technical’ institutions which are 
equally industrial. But just as President 
Roosevelt does not send his children to 
industrial schools for whites of the type 
of Hampton and Tuskegee, so colleges 
like: Harvard or Yale or, to speak of the 
higher negro colleges, Howard and Fisk 
and Atlanta are better for those colored 
youth who can go to them, because they 
go beyond the lower grades of instruc- 
tion. 

That all this is preaching, and very 
good preaching, appears in the fact that 
the President gives no recommendation 
to Congress as to legislation. All he 
says about enactments is his ”judgment” 
as to what States should do in making 
rape punishable by death. But with that 
Congress has nothing to do, scarce even 
in the few remaining Territories. 

Equally the President gives us an ex- 
cellent sermon on marriage and divorce. 
To be sure he says that, in his opinion, 
this matter ought to belong to Congress, 
but recognizing the difficulty, and doubt- 
less impossibility, of securing a consti- 
tutional amendment, he contents himself 
with speaking strongly, not only of the 
evil of divorce and the importance of . 
pure homes, but he talks to the people, 
not to Congress, on the wrong of “wilful 
sterility,” which he thus describes: 

“The one sin for which the penalty is na- 
tional- death, race death; a sin for which there 
is ‘nq atonement; a sin which is the more 
dreadful exactly in proportion as the men 
and women guilty thereof are in other re- 
spects, in character, in bodily and mental pow- 
ers, those whom for the sake of the State it 
would be well to see the fathers and mothers 
of many healthy children, well brought up in 
homes made happy by their presence. No 
man, no woman can shirk the primary duties 
of life, whether for love of ease and pleasure 


or for any other cause, and retain his or her 
self respect.” 


That is sound preaching, and needed. 
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Equally a lesson in morality is what 
the President has to say definitely on in- 
ternational ethics, and especially on our 
treatment of Japanese and other foreign- 
ers. They should all be treated alike, in 
accordance with their behavior and not 
their race or color. The hostility to the 
Japanese he says truly is only sporadic, 
but it is most discreditable to us. This 
could not have been plainer or truer: 

“Here and there a most unworthy feeling 

has manifested itself toward the Japanese—the 
feeling that has been shown in shutting them 
out from the common schools in San Fran- 
cisco, and in mutterings against them in one 
or two other places, because of their efficiency 
as workers. To shut them out from the pub- 
lic schools is a wicked absurdity, when there 
are no first class colleges in the land, includ- 
ing the universities and colleges of California, 
which do not gladly welcome Japanese stu- 
dents, and on which Japanese students do not 
reflect credit.” 
Because “good manners should be inter- 
national,’ he begs the States to deal 
wisely and fairly in this matter; for Con- 
gress, tho he does not say so, can do 
very little under our somewhat obso- 
lescent Constitution. All he asks is that 
we pass a law allowing the naturaliza- 
tion of Japanese who wish to become 
American citizens. The present ruling 
under our laws which forbids their nat- 
uralization is absurd and insulting and 
wicked. 

Another topic which calls for a ser- 
mon is “Peace and Righteousness.” Un- 
der this topic he speaks of the approach- 
ing Hague Conference and also of the 
necessity of avoiding war in every pos- 
sible way, while yet protecting the rights 
of our citizens. To the surprise of many 
_he does not ask for any enlarged navy. 

He simply desires that single battleships 
be built as those longer in commission 
become antiquated and comparatively 
useless. Whether single ships, differing 
in type with each new improvement, are 
wise in these days when, even in naval 
conflicts, so much depends on “team 
play,” we leave at present to naval ex- 
perts; but thé purpose of the President 
to avoid extravagant expenditure and to 
depend mainly on justice in international 
diplomacy, is absolutely ethical and 
wise. 

And the great sermon ends, as good 
sermons should, with an optimistic 
peroration, in the form of a quotation 
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from Secretary Root, on the Hope of 
Humanity, the grandeur of the union of 
all nations in. the coming Hague Con- 
ference, and the hope that “the weakest 
and most unfortunate of our republics — 
may come to march with equal step by 
the side of the stronger and more fortu- 
nate. 

President Roosevelt’s Message is not 
a bit the worse for being more of a ser- 
mon than a message. It does not ask 
very much legislation of Congress, but it 
tells the American people what is their 
duty—and the people are back of their 
Congress. “i 


Mr. Roosevelt’s New Tax Plans 


In the President’s long message, the 
tariff and excise taxes which yield nine- 
tenths of our national revenue are men- 
tioned only once: 

“The National Government has long derived 
its chief revenue from a tariff on imports and 
from an internal or excise tax. In addition to 
these, there is every reason why, when next 
our system of taxation is revised, the Nationa: 
Government should impose a graduated inheri- 
tance tax, and, if possible, a graduated income 
tax.” 

There ought to be a Federal income 
tax, and inheritances should be taxed by 
the State or the nation. It is only guess- 
work to estimate how much such taxes 
would yield, if both should be imposed 
by Federal authority, but the total 
might easily be from $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Would Mr. Roosevelt 
have them levied “in addition to these” 
other taxes, which yielded $550,000,000 
last year? Probably not. 

Here lies a part of the meaning of his 
proposition, which some may have over- 
looked. Present Federal taxes are more 
than sufficient to supply tlie Govern- 
ment’s needs. An addition of $200,000,- 
ooo or more. would encourage extrava- 
gance. The President does not propose 
the new taxes on the ground that they 
are needed for revenue, but in order that 
“the burden of supporting the Govern- 
ment may be distributed more equitably.” 
Therefore we must think that he has in 
mind a substitution of the new taxes in 
part for old ones—in other words, a 
sharp reduction of the tariff and an en- 
largement of the free list. 

This would be a more equitable dis- 
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tribution of the burden. But legislation 
for the new taxes, because it involves re- 
duction of the old ones, will be opposed 
by many advocates of high protection, 
_and the inheritance tax will probably find 

no favor with the representatives in Con- 
gress of those States in which such a tax 
is now collected. States will not readily 
give up this source of revenue. 

Mr. Roosevelt points to the fact that 
there was a majority of only one in the 
Supreme Court against the income tax 
law of 1894. Even now, such a law 
might be sustained in the same court. A 
year or two hence it may be possible to 
obtain a favorable decision there. He is 
so confident that public opinion demands 
such a tax that he says: “There will ulti- 
mately be no alternative to a constitu- 
tional amendment” if attempts to estab- 
lish the tax without it shall fail. The at- 
tempts will be made and will be approved 
by a great majority of the American peo- 
ple. 
The prime ohject of the proposed in- 
heritance tax should be, he says, “to put 
a constantly increasing burden on the 
inheritance of those swollen fortunes 
which it is certainly of no benefit to this 
country to perpetuate.” He has been 
seeking in other ways to prevent the 
accumulation or the enlargement of 
swollen fortunes by dishonest and un- 
lawful practices. But enormous fortunes 
‘ built up by such practices exist, are 
growing, and are used to the injury of 
the public. He would now attack them, 
so to speak, at the other end. 

In his remarks about the proposed in- 
heritance tax and the purpose of it, he 
does not say that the swollen fortunes in 
question have been wrongfully acquired. 
But the history of his projects of legisla- 
tion, oi the investigations made by his 
Commissioner of Corporations, and of 
the work of the Department of Justice 
under his direction, furnishes abundant 
evidence that a large majority of the very 
great fortunes have been acquired by vio- 
lation or evasion of law, by the corrrup- 
tion of legislators, and in other wicked 
ways. No one knows this better than 
he. For proof, one need not look beyond 
the suits brought by his direction and the 
scores of indictments found by grand 
juries upon information furnished by his 
trusted subordinates, 
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Popular support of a. graduated and 
cumulative inheritance tax wilk_be due 
mainly to a popular belief-¢hat a major- 
ity of the enormous fortunes in evidence 
today have been obtained dishonestly or 
unjustly, partly by violation of law, part- 
ly by evasion of law under the guid- 
ance of those “astute attorneys” whom 
the President has frequently denounced. 
A great majority of our people do not 
hate the rich because they are rich. 
They are not hostile to millionaires 
who acquired their wealth fairly and 
are making a good use of it. It 
is the fortunes that have been made 
by manipulation of trust funds, the cor- 
ruption of Legislatures and municipal 
Councils, the stealing of land, the oppres- 
sion and ruin of weak competitors, the 
taking of unlawful rebates, and such ras- 
cality as was disclosed by the recent rail- 
way investigation at Salt Lake City, that 
they regard with indignation and would 
be glad to reduce by taxation or any 
other lawful method of attack. 

It is at the unlawful or unjust acquisi- 
tion of wealth that many-of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations are aimed— 
especially those for the regulation of 
railway rates and methods, for the super- 
vision of great industrial corporations 
doing an interstate business, and for an 
amendment of the Sherman act which 
will permit railways (under official su- 
pervision) to make and to maintain law- 
fully those traffic agreements which now 
exist in violation of that statute. If all 
this marks a rapid development of na- 
tional or centralized power, it is a devel- 
opment required by the conditions of 
these times. In the interest of the whole 
people certain work should be done. It 
cannot be done by the States. No power 
is available for it except that of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


& 
The Functions of the Banquet 


THIs is the season when co-operative 
mastication is most in vogue. Family 
reunions are brought about under the 
pretext of satisfying the hunger ; the tri- 
umphs and misfortunes of our ancestors 
are memorialized by eating, and moral 
causes and mining stock promoted in the 
same manner. Men who come from the 
same State come together for a meal, and 
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men who weigh too much add to their 
weight by a simultaneous effort. The 
Society for the Relief of the Starving 
Russians meets for the purpose of col- 
lectively spoiling enough costly food to 
satisfy the hunger of a village of mujiks. 
As soon as it becomes known that a man 
has plenty to eat at home he is invited 
out. The richer he is the more free din- 
ners he gets. 

Some speculative philosophers have 
ventured to predict that as mankind be- 
came more civilized eating, like all the 
other bodily functions, would be per- 
formed in private. .There are no indica- 
tions of progress in that direction at 
present visible. The communal meal 
was never so popular since it has been 
unnecessary. It has become a ceremo- 
nial, and when an institution becomes a 
ceremonial it is fastened on humanity 
forever. Ceremonials are customs that 
have outlived their usefulness, and have 
therefore become indispensable. They 
are former necessities of life that have 
become so common as to be luxuries. 

The banquet had its origin in the early 
but not the earliest stages of human life, 
the period in which one of our popular 
novelists finds his heroes and heroines. 
So long’ as man lived on casual meals 
snatched from bushes and trees, there 
was no reason for communal eating. And 
when he robbed a bird’s nest or caught 
a fish .in his hands, his altruistic impulses 
were not aroused. He hid in the bushes 
to eat, or at the best shared his prize with 
his mate and offspring. But when he 
had ‘risen to the triumph of catching a 
deer in a grapevine entanglement, he 
could, for the first time in the history of 
the world, afford to be generous. He 
had no cold storage warehouse and pre- 
servaline had not been invented. The 
only way to save the meat was to eat it, 
and, as he could not do that alone, he 
called in the neighboring troglodytes. to 
share it with him. 

The eating bee thus originated prevails 
to this day, retaining vestiges of its primi- 
tive signification. The barbecued pig or ox 
being more than one family could dispose 
of became an excuse for getting together 
a crowd. Any family can finish a 
chicken, but the sacrifice of so large a 
bird as a goose or a turkey involves such 
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a train. of left- overs that the host is 
willing to extend:his hospitality. If our 
dinner invitations retained their original 
meaning we would have engraved upon 
them: ‘We are going to have more than 
we can eat at our house on such a day, 
and you can have some if you come.” 

The dinner invitation is, of course, a 
polite fiction. The meal is merely an 
excuse, superfluous but indispensable. - 
Certain people want to get together 
or the host wants to get them to- 
gether, and the only practical way is 
to give them a dinner. We have been 
made so wary of each other by the 
exigencies of our civilization that to 
get acquainted with a man you have 
to stalk him as you would a deer. You 
cannot approach a stranger and say to 
him, “You seem to be my kind of a man. 
I think it would be to our mutual advan- 
tage to become acquainted.” That would 
be altogether too blunt and presump- 
tuous. The more modest and diplomatic 
way is to assume that you have no more 
in common than a dependence upon food, 
and say to him: “I have to eat and -you 
have to eat. Let us eat together. Pos- 
sibly between mouthfuls we may indulge 
in a little casual but profitable conversa- 
tion.” By this subterfuge his natural 
suspicion is disarmed and you sidle up 
to each other while ostensibly looking in 
another direction. Head-on collisions are 
avoided in good society. By mutually 
agreeing to adopt some such fictitious 
objective as a dinner, people can travel 
on converging lines and gradually ap- 
proach one another. 

We can endure human beings best 
when they are stuffed. The object of 
putting a heavy banquet before the 
speeches is to get the guests in a coma- 
tose state, so they will not be bored, or, 
if they are, they will not know it. When 
a man has eaten until he can eat no more, 
he will swallow anything. Food does 
not stimulate the mind. It withdraws 
blood from the brain, rendering one dull. 
To still further stupefy the gorged sub- 
jects, narcotics, such as tobacco and alco- 
hol, are used, until it is safe for the 
speakers to begin. It used to be the cus- 
tom, as the Gospel according to John 
bears witness, to palm off poor wine on — 
the guests at a marriage feast when they 
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were too far gone to know the difference. 
Nowadays we palm off poor stories when 
the banqueters are in an uncritical state. 
The hungry man is critical. You cannot 
catch him with old jokes and please him 
with platitudes. His wits are sharpened 
by his empty stomach. Fill it and he is 
tamed. The most successful after-dinner 
speakers eat sparingly and drink nothing. 
This gives them an advantage over their 
auditors, who are busy digesting while 
they are speaking, so anything they say 
sounds brilliant and plausible. Read the 
speeches you applauded last night in the 
morning’s paper, when your brain is 
freshened by sleep, and see what they 
amount to. 

Thus the common meal, while losing 
its original purpose, has acquired new 
functions, and as a means of reuniting 
reluctant . relatives, of promoting ac- 
quaintance and of -securing a patient 
hearing for any and all causes, it is a 
useful piece of social mechanism. 


& 


The Social Unrest as Archbishop 
Ireland :Sees It 


WHILE :t may be true that Roman 
Catholic members of the working class 
in America have long since ceased to take 
_ their economic and political philosophy 
from their Church, it is also true that 
they are by no meansfeady to act in ap- 
parent. defiance of the Church’s admoni- 
tions, Theré has been a great deal of 
quiet sizing up of one another’s strength 
by the authorities of the Church on the 
one hand, and the laity on the other hand, 
in respect of these practical matters. 
Neither side has cared to provoke the 
other into an explicit statement of prin- 
ciples. 

Archbishop Ireland has long been re- 
garded as an exceptionally progressive 
prelate, and in some quarters with sus- 
picion, as a man who easily might go too 
far. His Americanism has been of a 
rather vigorous sort, and he has sympa- 
thetically given countenance to a good 
many of.the plans and undertakings of 
organized labor. 

When, therefore, the Archbishop puts 
forth, as he did the other day, a carefully 
worded statement on the social unrest, in 
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which he warns his readers against ten- 
dencies which he regards as subversive of 
social order, his words ‘have significance. 

As would be expected, the statement 
consists in part of excellent advice of a 
purely moral sort, good as rhetoric and 
wholly inoffensive in substance of doc- 
trine.- To the poor man the Archbishop 
preaches ambition and energy and care- 
ful respect for the rights of others. To 
the rich he preaches justice and charity, 
with avoidance of “senseless extrava- 
gance,” and of “mere reckless ostenta- 
tion.” People who clothe “dogs and 
horses in purple and fine linen and feed 
them from golden platters” he thinks 


‘may be described as “enemies of the 


country.” 

In addition to this general instruction 
the Archbishop expresses himself upon 
two specific questions with positive con- 
viction. One is that of the right of the 
non-union workman to labor; the other 
is that of public ownership. 

In the Archbishop’s view the workman 
who, refusing his own labor, deters by 
violence a brother workman, is an enemy 
of public order. On this question all rea- 
sonable and law-abiding men will cer- 
tainly agree with the Archbishop as far 
as he goes. Violence in the interest of 
organized labor cannot be tolerated. But 
there is a deeper question, which the 
Archbishop does not’ answer. Granting 
that violence is intolerable, how far may 
we accede to the contention of the trade- 
unionists that in the struggle of labor 
against capitalism it is the duty of every 
workingman to join the organized forces 
and loyally support them? Can we con- 
cede that the laborer who refuses to join 
the union is an unsocial man, hostile to 
the interests of his class. and, therefore, a 
provoker of enmity and strife? The 
Archbishop had a wonderfully good op- 
portunity to answer these two questions, 
and a clean cut answer to, them from a 
Roman Catholic authority would have 
been interesting. 

On the subject of property the Arch- 
bishop stands for individualistic and con- 
servative principles. Private property, 
“sacred and inviolable,” he regards as the 
corner stone of the social structure. In- 
equality in the holding of private prop- 
erty “is inevitable.” Coming to the very 
kernel of the matter, he says; 
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“A chief panacea put before us is common 
ownership, thru city, State and nation, of the 
chief agencies of productivity and of trans- 
portation, hither and thither, ot tne results. of 
this productivity. Let all be on their guard. 
Common ownership in one direction leads 
readily to common ownership in another—all 
the more so when the purpose really held in 
mind is to grasp wealth without much per- 
sonal effort, to despoil others to make up for 
one’s own deficiencies.” 

Possibly this is the most indicative 
utterance that has yet come from 
any important quarter, on this issue 
of public ownership, apart from the 
Papal condemnation of Socialism. Ob- 
viously the most liberally minded of 
Archbishops thinks it well to proclaim 
that, while public ownership may not 
be essentially evil, it is dangerous 
in tendency, and to be looked upon 
much like moderate drinking. Evident- 
ly he wishes the followers of the Church 
to fear, if they do not see, that no clear 
line can be drawn between a public 
ownership that might be permissible and 
a collectivity which had no other object 
than to despoil the rich for the betterment 
of the poor. 

It will be interesting to keep this inci- 
dent in mind, and one of these days to 
observe just how many years it has by 
that time taken the Church to perceive 
distinctions that are not obvious to it now. 


a 
A National Child-Labor Law 


THERE is much to be said for Senator 
Beveridge’s bill aimed at child labor. It 
will not, it is true, if enacted into law, 
directly reach all, or even the worst cases 
of child exploitation. But if it puts a 
stop to the practices of the greatest and 
most powerful offenders, it will tend to 
make them in turn the advocates of fur- 
ther measures setting more rigorous 
bounds to this great evil. Those who 
are prohibited from making use of the 
cheap labor of children will, of course, 
feel the competition of those whom a 
Federal law cannot reach; and we may 
have before long the instructive spec- 
tacle of Georgia manufacturers and 


Pennsylvania mine-owners exerting their 
utmost efforts before their State Legis- 
latures in behalf of the abolition of child 
labor. 

_ The bill forbids carriers to accept for 
interstate transportation the products of 
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factories or mines which employ chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, when 
such products are offered by the estab- 
lishments themselves or by any of their 


agents. It furthermore forbids the ac- 
ceptance of products for such transpor- 
tation from factories or mines which 
have not filed affidavits attesting a full 
compliance with the law. The form of 
these affidavits is to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. Penalties for viola- 
tions are provided of not more than 
$10,000 nor less than $1,000 fine, or im- 
prisonment of not more than six months 
nor less than one month, with approxi- 
mately double penalties for making false 
statements in the affidavits required. 

Jobbers who ship child-made goods 
are beyond the provisions of the bill. A 
carrier of interstate commerce may free- 
ly transport for them goods made in the 
worst of factories. Sweatshops and 
other child-exploiting establishments that 
serve only a local demand are also im- 
mune. Nor does the bill touch the de- 
partment stores. But if made a law and 
honestly enforced, it would do much 
toward stamping out child labor in the 
Southern cotton mills, the New Jersey 
glass works, the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia mines, and the various textile 
factories of Rhode Island and Maine. 
Who shall say that when such powerful 
interests, which for so many years have 
held the Legislatures of their States in 
so unyielding a grip, are prevented from 
utilizing this source of profit to the same 
extent as of old, they will not bend their 
energies toward placing all other child- 
robbers on the same level with them- 
selves? 

The threatened manufacturers might 
conceivably make but.a show of resist- 
ance to the bill, intending, should it be 
passed, to evade its provisions by selling 
their product outright to local jobbers. 
But nothing is more unlikely. They will 
assuredly fight the bill with every re- 
source at hand. They will have the ef- 
fective aid of the “constitutional” Repre- 
sentatives and Senators—those Johnson- 
ian patriots whose first as well as last 
argument against a truly democratic 
meastire is invariably its unconstitution- 
ality. One may anticipate, some months 
in advance, the inevitable adverse argu- 
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ments. All of these patriots will nobly 
uphold the cause of the children. -In 
hackneyed metaphor, their tears will be 
shed, their hearts will bleed, for the en- 
slaved little ones. All good men, they 
will piously avow, should resolutely an- 
tagonize this withering blight, this dead- 
ly curse, of child labor. But—and here 
come into play the well-worn conven- 
' tional demurrers. We should not go too 
fast, etc. We should beware of doing 
the little ones more harm than good by 
ill-advised legislation, etc. We should 
always bear in mind the wise provisions 
of the Constitution, etc. And with the 
keenest disappointment, the most tearful 
regret, they will find that the Constitu- 
tion does not permit this particular 
measure. Mr. Beveridge no doubt al- 
lows for all this, but expects, despite it, 
a majority over the “Constitutionalists.” 

The child labor evil has grown to such 
dimensions that it must be met, and soon. 
The quinquennial census of 1905 shows 
an inappreciable reduction in the number 
of child workers in manufactures from 
the census of 1900, but each of the States 
wherein the evil is particularly conspicu- 
ous—Alabama, Georgia, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and South Carolina—shows in- 
creases. These increases are believed by 
investigation in this field to be larger 
than the census indicates. The Rev. A. J. 
McKelway, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, estimated 
a year ago that there were 60,000 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age in the 
Southern mills. The recent Pennsyl- 
vania law prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen is virtually in- 
operative, and Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy 
estimates that from 9,000 to 10,000 such 
children are employed about the mines 
‘and breakers of the anthracite region. 
Glass works, department stores and tex- 
tile and canning factories are still de- 
manding their yearly tribute of thou- 
sands of these little lives, and the tribute 
is paid with hardly a demur. It. would 
sometimes seem as if the exploiters 
of children, apprehensive of some im- 
minent prohibition of their crime, have 
resolved to avail themselves to the ut- 
most of its rewards while their license 
lasts. The living force of the American 
people is being pulled up by the roots. 
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But while profits can be reaped, while 
dollars can be made, what matters it? 
Let us hope that the passage of Senator 
Beveridge’s bill may supply che answer. ~ 


od 


The Education Bill in the House 
of Lords 


Dr. Brown, the successor of Dr. Har- 
ris as Commissioner of Education, has 
just issued the first number of the “Bul- 
letin” of the office for the current year, 
and announces other numbers to follow 
at intervals, all dealing with matters of 
timely interest to officers, teachers and 
students of education. 

This first number of the series treats 
of the English Education Bill as it 
passed the House of Commons, now 
being hotly debated and so amended 
in the House of Lords as surely to 
defeat its purpose. The main . objects 
proposed by the bill are briefly sum- 
marized on the first page of the 
“Bulletin” and their full significance set 
forth by extended citations from speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the three months’ discussion of the 
measure. Thus the controversy between 
Liberals and Conservatives over the main 
question appears complicated by the de- 
mands of the Nationalists, who in this 
matter stand for the Roman Catholic 
ideal, and those of the Labor party, 
whose call is for secular schools. The 
fundamental principle of the measure, 
namely, that popular control shall follow 
the public tax, was so insistently main- 
tained thruout the contest in the House 
that it seems certain no compromise on 
this point is possible. This result, as 
pointed out in the speech cited from Mr. 
Birrell in support of his measure, was 


plainly foreseen in 1902, when the Bal- 


four Act brought the denominational 
schools upon the rates without control 
by the local authorities, and excited 
thereby the remarkable movement of 
passive resistance which culminated in 
the present Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons. 

Clause 1 provides: 


“After the 1st of January, 1908, every school 
supported by public taxes is to be under the 
control of the local authorities... . 
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“So far as the public provision of religious 
teaching is concerned, the simple Scripture 
lesson, the famous ‘Cowper-Temple’ teaching 
allowed by the law of 1870 in board schools, is 
to be the universal system.” 

Further, all religious tests for teach- 
ers in schools provided by the local au- 
thorities are abolished, and thus some 
18,000 positions hitherto closed to Non- 
conformists will be opened to their can- 
didacy. 

The principle thus laid down, and the 
equality which it establishes, seems so 
essential to the American mind that the 
concessions with which it is accompanied 
would be to us intelligible apart from 
that long sweep of educational history 
briefly summarized in the “Bulletin.” 

The British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, undenominational, but deeply re- 
ligious, and the National Society of the 
Church of England organized popular 
education in England, won the support 
of great statesmen, and secured Govern- 
ment grants for the cause before public 
schools were thought of. The Act. of 
1870 created board schools to supple- 
ment these agencies, which vainly strove 
to meet the demands of increasing city 
populations and the pressure of indus- 
trial competitions. When the Act was 
passed no one foresaw the phenomenal 
progress of the board schools. Sup- 
ported by municipal taxes and responsive 
to municipal demands, within thirty 
years the board schools so far exceeded 
the denominational schools in all condi- 
tions of efficiency that the difference had 
become a national calamity. The plac- 
ing Of the denominational schools upon 
the rates by the Balfour Act of 1902 was 
a counsel of despair, but, in the opinion 
of so pronounced an opponent of that 
measure as Dr. Macnamara, it swept 
“away once and for all the dangerous 
anachronism of endeavoring in part to 
maintain the education of more than half 
the children attending the elementary 
schools out of voluntary contributions.” 
In the light of those early and persistent 
efforts on the part of the Church, and 
the sentiments which they have inspired, 
must be estimated the special arrange- 
ments for denominational teaching, the 
so-called “facilities” which have imperil- 
ed the ultimate fate of. the present bill. 
The special forms of religious teaching 
are to be allowed only in “voluntary 
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schools” transferred to the local authori- 
ties, and are “not to be given at public 
expense,nor during the recognized school 
hours, nor by the regular teachers, ex- 
cepting in special cases coming under the 
‘extended facilities clause.’ ”’ 

The latter clause, with the “contract- 
ing-out” scheme by which, under certain 
conditions, a denominational school may 
share in the Government grant as a pri- . 
vate school, was the storm-center of de- 
bate in the House of Commons. Intend- 
ed professedly to meet the demands of 
the Roman Catholics, the extended fa- 
cilities are denounced by the Church of 
England as an unjust discrimination 
against its own schools, and by the Lib- 
erals as a departure from the vital prin- 
ciple of the measure. Only strict party 
discipline carried the concession, which 
in the end lost the vote of the Irish party 
because their full demands, as voiced by 
Mr. Redmond, were not met. 

In schools where denominational teach- 
ing is allowed the rights of Dissenting 
parents are protected under this bill by 
what Mr. Birrell termed a “perfected 
conscience clause.” For the first time in 
the history of English popular education, 
a parent may cause his child to be absent 
altogether from school until after the re- 
ligious lesson has been given. This 


.Glause was carried by only 47 votes, 


while the proposition to secularize the 
schools ‘was lost by a majority of 414 
votes, swelled by accessions from every 
party in the House. 

Apart from the two pivotal points, 
i. e., popular control and the. religious 
question, the bill deals mainly with the 
problem of local school administration, 
and with what Mr. Balfour termed “a 
constitutional change of the utmost 
gravity and moment,” the Council which 
secures to Wales independent control of 
its school affairs. 


A significant sign of the social changes 
which England is undergoing is found in 
the fact that this bill, forced upon Parlia- 
ment by political and sectarian contro- 
versies, touches also the higher realm of 
educational ideals. The influence of the 
Labor party is seen in the provision of 
vacation schools and play centers, of 
medical inspection for schools, and of 
means for prolonging the school train- 
ing of the humbler classes. These re- 
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forms, which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“are worth all the rest of the bill,” are 
impressive signs of a new and as yet un- 
‘measured power in Parliament. 

But the Lords will have none of the 
bill. They have amended so as to leave 
little but the title. The House of Com- 
mons will not accept the amendments, 
and no compromise is likely. This raises 
more radically the serious question 
whether the House of Lords shall be 
mended or ended. 


It is somewhat new to 
have it laid down by a 
President in his Mes- 
sage that the powers given to the Na- 
tional Government are so hmited under 
the Constitution that they should be 
stretched to the utmost for beneficial 
purposes. Thus he says, speaking of in- 
dustrial training : 

“Under the Constitution the National Legis- 
lature can do but little of direct importance for 
his welfare save where he is engaged in work 
which permits it to act under the Interstate 
Commerce clause of the Constitution; and this 
is one reason why I so earnestly hope that both 
the legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government will construe this clause of the 
Constitution in the broadest possible manner.” 
We have been obliged in various ways to 
interpret the Constitution “in the broad- 
_est possible manner,” understanding that 
the preservation of the Republic and the 
benefit of the people are of more impor- 
tance than holding to letter. But this 
very frank utterance suggests to us nec- 
essarily that there are evils in a written 
constitution which do not concern a peo- 
ple, like Great Britain, which have none. 
Perhaps we shall, before many decades, 
cease to idealize our Constitution as we 
now do. Before the United States and 
Canada, for example, become one nation, 
it will probably be necessary completely 
to reconstruct our organic law. The 
process of amending our Constitution is 
very difficult, while the British can 
amend theirs any day. Accordingly we 
have to amend ours chiefly by interpreta- 
tions by the Supreme Court; or we in- 
vent methods, like interstate commerce 
laws,.to.get around the Constitution. We 
are not at all unwilling to see so bald a 
statement of the need of strained inter- 
pretation as the President has given us. 


Stretching 
the Constitution 
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The President’s Mes- 
sage was in the simpli- 
fied spelling, but how 
little difference it made in the appearance 
of it is to be seen in those journals that 
followed the spelling. But there is a ma- 
jority probably in Congress, and in the 
Republican party, that is a bit suspicious 
of the President and fear he is going too 
fast in various ways, and they seem ready 
to take a small advantage to rebuke and 
if possible humiliate him. Accordingly 
the Committee on Appropriations puts a 
paragraph in the bill to the effect that 
Webster’s spelling, or one like it, be used 
in all documents printed by an appropria- 
tion. This is evidently meant as a slap 
at the President, and it may carry Con- 
gress, which is not composed of learned 
philologists. We do not expect the Presi- 
dent to fight Congress on this matter. 
He did not think it worth a word in. his 
Message. But he is right, and the Com- 
mittee is wrong, altho it may take some 
years to make our lawgivers see it. There 
is nothing more sacred about Webster’s 
limit in reforms than there is in Walker’s 
or in Andrew Carnegie’s. 


The President’s 
Spelling Attacked 


& 
The newspapers, for 
The Good Name some time past, have 


6 ae be giving a good deal 


of prominence to an alleged wave of 
crime in Pittsburg. The only foundation 
for all the stories that are being circulated 
thruout the country is the murder of 
a citizen by highwaymen on a public 
street and the killing of a boy in the East 
End by a burglar. The first was deplor- 
able and might have been prevented by 
proper police protection, but it is the first 
of the kind in Pittsburg in nearly a dozen 
years. The second was something that 
might have happened in any city at any 
time, and was simply the result of a rash. 
youth attempting to capture an exper- 
ienced burglar. These two murders oc- 
curring within a week have quite natural- 
ly aroused the citizens of Pittsburg. 
Councils were forced to take action, 
which they should have done years ago, 
and the police force has been increased. 
The secretary of a responsible organiza- 
tion in Pittsburg is authority for the 
statement that the stories that have been 
appearing in the newspapers are simply 
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the output of a Scandal Bureau that is 
sending telegraphic news from Pittsburg 
to centrally located cities. It is sending 
this news at about a profit of $20,000 a 
year. Today the news relates to mur- 
ders and robberies. Tomorrow it will 
deal with a divorce or any other sensa- 
tional item that can be -gotten hold of. 
In a majority of instances there is little, 
if anything, in the stories of this kind. 
We had another such case lately in the 
stories of crimes, largely invented, which 
provoked the late Atlanta massacre. The 
good name of Pittsburg is now, thru the 
defamation of such jackals, traduced in 
the Eastern and the Western press. The 
good name of a city deserves protection 
as well as that of a citizen, and those are 
base criminals who make their living by 
public slander. Jo 
We commend to the stu- 
dents of all other Amer- 
ican colleges. and univer- 
sities the definition of sport given last 
week by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to the 
Princeton undergraduates, on the occa- 
sion of his presentation to them of a six- 
hundred-thousand-dollar lake. “Proper 
athletic exercise,” said he, “is, like vir- 
tue, its own reward, and both winners 
and losers must be equally benefited. 
Here seems to me the true spirit of gen- 
uine sport. The more and the oftener 
we play with each other, the closer and 
warmer the ties of friendship become.” 
It is in this spirit that two Western foot- 
ball elevens recently dined together be- 
fore the match, and it is in this spirit 
that, during one of the sets in the inter- 
national championship, one of the Do- 
herty brothers—the English tennis cham- 
pions—served on purpose his ball into 
the net rather than take a point which he 
thought the umpire decided unjustly in 
his favor. Happily, signs are not want- 
ing that the time is not far distant when 
such courtesies shall be the rule rather 
than exception in the American world of 
sport. st 
That man is not only fortunate but de- 
serves praise who is not satisfied with 
the business that gives him a living, but 
also looks abroad for chances to.use his 
surplus energy for the benefit of his race. 
Such a man the company interested in 
Southern education found in Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, as they came together last 
week to honor his seventieth year. The 


Mr. Carnegie 
on Sport 
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presidents of various Southern colleges 
and other educators and friends of 
education. met, to the number of 
more than one hundred and fifty, and 
gave praise to the man who has been at 
the head of the education boards to 
whose work Mr. Rockefeller has given 
so liberally. Mr. Ogden’s work has been 
of the greatest value in developing a pub- 
lic sentiment in the South in favor of 
general education. s& 


The Nobel prize for peace has this 
week been awarded by the Norwegian 
Storthing to President Roosevelt for his 
efforts in effecting the settlement of the © 
Russo-Japanese War. It is fitting that 
the First Citizen of the United States 
should be the first American to be hon- 
ored by a Nobel prize. Mr. Roosevelt 
announces that he will use the whole of 
the $40,000 for the establishment of a 
representative committee to promote in- 
dustrial peace. This is an admirable use 
of the money, and we suggest that it be 
put in the hands of the National Civic 
Federation, which is the best qualified of 
any existing body « handle these funds. 


It was a case of inconceivable stupid- 
ity which led Mr. Storer, formerly Am- 
bassador to Vienna, to write a pamphlet 
defending his coursé in the incident 
which led to his sudden removal by the 
President. The trouble was, too much 
Mrs. Storer and too much meddling with 
Catholic ecclesiastical politics. President 
Roosevelt’s reply is long and conclusive. 
Mr. Storer had no authority to go to 
Rome and tell the Pope that the Presi- 
dent wished a certain Archbishop made 
Cardinal. That kind of meddling has 
done the Archbishop great wrong, and 
has misrepresented both President Mc- 
Kinley and President Roosevelt. 


& 

It is a sudden turn by which the Pope 
refuses even the compromise with the 
French law proposed by Archbishop Le- 
cot. It means war, because the French 
Government has not gone to the Vatican 
and asked terms of surrender. Pius X. 
says that under no terms, whether of the 
late law or the previous law as to asso- 
ciations, can any agreement be reached ; 
for the French Republic must yield. But 
yield it will not, and there may be troub- 
lous times ahead, when peace was quite 
within reach. Evidently Archbishop Le- 
cot is greatly astonished. 
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Closing of the Insurance Cam- 
paign 

THE campaign for the control of the 
Mutual and New York Life Insurance 
companies draws toward its close, as the 
votes must all be in by December 18. 
Published statements in the daily press 
indicate that upward of 500,000 votes 
had been cast up to the close of last 
week. The large number of votes cast is 
indicative of the tremendous interest the 
present election ts exciting. The figures 
in this election are all the more spectac- 
ular when it is recalled that in 1904 only 
158 votes were cast in the Mutual’s elec- 
tion, and most of these were the votes of 
the company’s employees. In _ 1905, 
following the Armstrong Investigation, 
when the attention to insurance matters 
had reached a larger audience than ever 
before, only 199 votes were cast. In the 
New York Life 117 votes were cast in 
1899, 130 in 1900, 237 in IgoI, 803 in 
1904, and 2,328 in 1905. More than 
6,000,000 circulars have been sent out by 
the International Policy-holders’ Com- 
mittee during the present campaign, the 
total cost of which will have been at least 
$300,000. 

Js 
Did the-Mutual Reserve Pay for 
a Favorable Report? 


THE question of whether Frederick A. 
Burnham, president of the Mutual Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company, actually 
paid $40,000 to Lou Payn, as State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, for a favora- 
ble report of the company named, is an 
incidental feature of the trial now in 
progress before the Supreme Court in 
this city. The methods of the Mutual 
Reserve appeared as interesting side 
lights, and the admission was forced from 
William Rand, Jr., counsel for George 
Burnham, Jr., who is accused of 
the larceny of $7,500, that the Mutual 
Reserve Company settled many suits with 
beneficiaries under its policies. Testi- 
mony at the trial brought to light a curi- 
ous system of warrants for monetary 
outlays. In one illustrative case that 
was cited a warrant for $5,000, entered 
as having been paid to James, Schell & 
Elkins for legal expenses, really went to 
Baldwin & White, lawyers, according to 


the testimony of Burnham. Other irreg- 
ularities of a similar kind came out in 
the testimony. The trial has not yet been 
concluded. 

& 


“The Mutual’s Suit Against 
Haldeman 


In the suit begun last week in London 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
against D. C. Haldeman, formerly the 
Mutual’s manager in that city, and the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, praying for an injunction and 
damages, it was alleged by the plaintiff 
that, while Mr. Haldeman was still in 
the employ of the Mutual, he entered 
into communication and agreement with 
the defendant company, which had for 
its object the transfer of the Mutual’s 
English policy-holders to the North Brit- 
ish company. It was further alleged that 
circulars were sent to the Mutual’s pol- 
icy-holders in this connection on the very 
day Mr. Haldeman’s engagement with 
the Mutual terminated, and that names 
and addresses belonging to the Mutual 
were used for this purpose without the 
knowledge or consent of the Mutual. 

J 


THE Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company, of which Kimball C. Atwood 
is president, is now issuing a policy that 
is styled the “advanced” accident policy 
$10,000 combination form. The special 
features of this policy include the follow- - 
ing items, viz.: The extension of the time 
limit from the usual ninety-day period 
heretofore prevailing to any time within 
the two hundred weeks’ disability; the 
increasing of the $5,000 benefit for death, 
limbs or eyes to $10,000 or to $20,000 
under the double clause ; the possible in- 
creasing of the $2,500 for loss of one 
limb or one eye to $7,500 or to $15,000 
under stipulated conditions; this $10,- 
000 advanced accident policy under cer- 
tain conditions may pay a total sum in 
excess of $27,500; and it insures the wife 
and children as weli as the insured—thus 
covering the whole family; the benefici- 
ary insurance includes loss of one eye 
and a weekly indemnity, also a $7,500 
death benefit—thus making it, as its 
name happily implies, a pronounced ex- 
ample of advanced accident underwriting 
that has no equal. 








Currency Questions 


THE prevailing stringency in the 
money market excites interest in the 
recommendations of the annual reports 
of Secretary Shaw and Comptroller 
Ridgley. Such a plan for emergency 
credit issues as has been proposed by the 
Bankers’ Association and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce would not be 
“viewed with apprehension” by the Sec- 
retary, if the total should be restricted to 
$200,000,000; but he would prefer to 
solve the problem by a grant of extraor- 


dinary power to himself or his successor.. 


He would have the Secretary authorized 
to control by his order an increase of re- 
serves, “at times fixed by him,” and to 
release the same at times determined by 
his judgment. He would also like to 
have a fund of $100,000,000, to be de- 
posited or withdrawn, “as he might 
deem expedient,’ and he would like to 
be empowered “to contract the national 
bank circulation at pleasure.” Such 
power will not be granted. The Secre- 
tary already has too much power to af- 
fect the money market. Comptroller 
Ridgley’s plan—for issues of notes un- 
covered by bond deposits, under a grad- 
uated tax, with facilities for prompt re- 
demption — closely resembles the one 
proposed by the bankers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Before the end of 
the present session, Congress ought to 
provide for such additional issues, un- 
. der proper safeguards, and it’should also 
empower the Secretary to deposit cur- 
rent customs revenue. 


J 
Telephones in New York 


A LONG report of an investigation con- 
cerning the telephone service of thirty- 
six cities has been submitted to the New 
York Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment by Harry P. Nichols, Assistant En- 
gineer, of the Bureau of Franchises. The 
information is designed to aid the Board 
in deciding whether a second telephone 
company shall be allowed to do business 
in New York City in competition with 
what is commonly called the Bell Com- 
pany. In the report such benefits as 


have been derived from competition else- 
where, together with the disadvantages 
or inconvniences due to it, appear to be 
set forth impartially... Mr. Nichols refers 
to the progressive policy of the Bell 





Financial 






Company in New York during the last 
two years, its reduction of rates and its 
energetic attempts to develop the use of 
the telephone. He recommends that an 
official investigation be made concerning 
the value of the company’s property, its 
profits and the fairness of its capitaliza- 
tion. The company has offered yearly 
compensation to the city, and also so to 
reduce its rates from time to time that 
the earnings shall not exceed 10 per cent. 
upon the capital actually invested. “If 
such an investigation should show a fair 
capitalization,” the report says, “and if 
the company’s offer be adequate in other 
respects, there would seem to be no ad- 
vantage in granting a franchise to an ‘in- 
dependent company.” The claims of in- 
dependent applicants in behalf of the au- 
tomatic system should, however, in his 
opinion, be tested upon submitted plans 
and detailed statements. It appears that 
the Bell Company is perfectly willing 
that an investigation of its affairs shall 
be made, and in all possible ways will as- 
sist the city in making it. Duplication of 
telephone service in New York would be 
an economic waste and a cause of incon- 
venience and additional expense to the 
public. But the one company controlling 
the service should be subject to official 
regulation in the interest of the pub- 
lic, and its rates should be reasonable in 
their relation to cost and the capital in- 
vested. During the past two years the 
Bell Company has reduced its rates, has 
invited investigation, and has taken 
action suggested by the results of such 
inquiry. : 


Ee. ad 
....Dividends announced: 


The N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 1% per cent. 
on capital stock, payable January 15th, 1907. 

Chicago & G. Western Ry. Co., semi-annual 
$2 per share on debenture stock, payable Jan- 
wary 15th, 1907. 

German Svgs. Bank, semi-annual 4 per cent., 
payable December 31, 1906. 

The Plaza Bank, Io per cent., payable on and 
after January 2, 1907. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. Co., preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable January 1, 1907. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. Co., common, % per cent., 
payable January 1, 1907. 
- Manhattan Railway Co., 13% per cent., pay- 
able January 2, 1907. ; 

Interborough-Metropolitan Co., preferred 
(quarterly), 134 per cent., payable January 
2, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, semi-annual 
(preferred), $2.50 per share, payable Feb- 
ruary I, 1907. 
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A New Refinement in Stationery 


WHITINGS 


French Chambray 


Just another addition to that unique class of fabric 
finish correspondence papers which the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY has made famous. It ranks with 
WHITING’S FRENCH ORGANDIE and OR- 
GANDIE GLACE in exquisiteness of quality and style 
as an ideal correspondence paper. WHITING’S 
WOVEN LINEN remains the standard paper for the 
personal or club correspondence of gentlemen. A com- 
parison with any other papers represented to be the 
same as WHITING'S will show the marked superiority 
of our product. 

For sale by leading dealers in stationery. 


The largest manufacturers of fine stationery in the world 


Whiting Paper Company 





148-150-152 Duane Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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CheHO “Interests All 
MAGAZINE = “e Family: 


FOR A YEAR with your choice of these $]} 00 = 








Four Famous Books by the people’s most 
Popular Poet, James WuiTtcoms Ritzey = 


1 Love-Lyrics 





3 Farm-Rhymes 











2 Songs o’ Cheer 4 Child-Rhymes 


Magnificent Gift editions, Beautifully Illustrated, Handsomely 
Bound in Scarlet and Gold, and Printed on Finest Grade Paper 





HIS remarkable special offer involves: 
First: An exquisite volume by James Whitcomb 
© Riley, the poet laureate of the American people, the 
most popular poet of his age and race. A volume con- 
taining the cream of his verse, lavishly iliustrated by a 


leading artist. A GIFT worth giving and a gift worth 
receiving. 
Second: A year’s subscription to Tut Home Maca- 


zine, the great periodical for home-makers, home-lovers, 
home-builders and every one else in the home. 

In presenting the book free of charge with the magazine, 
we are not giving something for nothing. We are acting 
on a sound business principle established by experience. 
The principle is this: 

EXTRAORDINARY value may be offered with the 
FIRST year’s subscription to Tuz Home Macazinz, 
because NEW subscribers almost invariably become OLD 


ones. 
Tus Home Macazins HOLDS the friends it makes. 
* * * 


OU never saw a publication just like the Home 
Macazing. There is none. It is unique among 
magazines, with a place all its own. 
There are many good magazines,— women’s publications, 
the young people’s magazines, periodicals for children, mag- 
azines for men, and all kinds of nnn religious and 
> literary publications. — 
—But there is but ONE high sai magazine edited and 
published EXCLUSIVELY in the interest of the home. 
The Home Macaztnz is issued monthly. 
Feature articles of peculiar charm and vitality appear in 
each number. Master writers of Fiction contribute fascinat- 
ing stories of Love, Romance, Mystery and Adventure. 











Our faith in the ability of Tur 
Home MaGazinz to satisfy you 
er is so great that we agree to re- 
turn your money, if you want 
it after reading the first number. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Your 














La 








Among the famous artists 
whose work is to be found in 
the Home Maacazine are Howard 
Chandler Christy, Harrison Fisher, 



















A.I. Keller, John Cecil Clay, H.C. 
Wall, George Brehm and Worth Brehm, These names tell 
their own story! * * * 


XPERIENCED men and women of proved ability 
conduct departments which cover every interest that 
centers in the home, 

Landscape and Flower Gardening is covered each month 
by Mr, Eben Rexford, author of Home Floriculture, etc. 

Mr, Charles S. Sedgwick, the eminent architect, con- 
tributes practical plans for home building, 

The department of Hens and Chickens is under the 
Management of Miller Purvis, editor of the well-known 
magazine, Pouttry, 

Minnie McIntyre, editor of Brr AND Spur, has charge of 
the department, The Horse and the Stable, 

The di nt, The Dog and His Care, is conducted 
by Eugene R, Cole, editor of Docpom. 

* * 
OW, don’t forget the Riley Books. 
You know we give you your choice of the four 
beautiful volumes named above. Each contains about 
200 pages, with nearly 100 illustrations. 

Be sure to state which Riley Book you want. We will send 
the entire set in a convenient holder for four subscriptions. 

You take no risk. We refund money promptly if The 
Home Macazine or the Book fails to please you. 

You love your home and your home folks, Can you invest 
atrifling sumin any way that will give them more real pleasure? 

Then, why not send us the coupon today? 


The regular price of the Home Magazine is $1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy at news-stands 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Publishers Indianapolis 









Tux Bosss-Meraitt Company Publishers Indianapolis 
I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE 
HOME MAGAZINE and Riley Book No,—____. 


My Nameis 





My Address is. 
All four books—the entire set—will be sent for either one four years 
subscription (§4.00), or four separate subscriptions, $1.00 each—$4.00. 








. 
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Globe =“Wernicke 
ELASTIC’ »/ 


| #6 


Seon 





The presentation of a set of Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” Book-cases per- 
forms a double service by extending a recognition to the intelligence of the 
recipient, while reflecting the good judgment on the part of the giver. 

Both must naturally realize that no other article of furniture combines 

% the elements of utility and beauty to so great an extent as these particular 
1, — cases, which allow such free exercise of individual taste in their arrangement 
*< and appeal to the best sentiments of home life by encouraging the care and Jj 
cultivation of good books. 

Discriminating buyers realize that the term “Globe“Wernicke” instantly 
identifies the best sectional book-case obtainable, 

They are made in both dead and polish finish, Oak and Mahogany, and 
in three-quarter and full lengths. Prices uniform everywhere. Carried 
in stock by Agents in over 1100 cities. Where not represented we ship on 
approval, freight paid. Write for catalogue 106 V, containing color supple- 
ment showing seven different finishes appropriate for libraries. 



















The Globe“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI 


§ BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-83 Federal St. 
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What a Christmas 


; ia: Lhe giving and recéiving 
peeve bore of. presents on-set occa- 
j sions has become a bore, 
a burden and a sore affliction to many peo- 
ple, and the humorist, that cheerful indi- 
vidual who gets his living by rubbing Attic 
salt into smarting wounds, makes it the 
subject of his smartest and truest jests. 
The reason this beautiful custom has be- 
come so distorted from original intent is 
because few persons understand the philos- 
ophy of giving. The exchange of gifts 
seems to them—as in reality it too often is 
—merely a sort of periodical blind bar- 
gaining, where all the pigs are in the poke; 
an occasion for giving what you do not 
want yourself to some one who does not 
want it any more than you do. 


Now there are four very sim- 
ple requirements in the ideal 
gift of friendship, and if these 
@were always borne in mind there would be 
fewer blunders and incongruities than 
there are. The gift should always 

1. Express the taste of the giver. 

2. Accord with the taste of the recipient. 

3. Serve to remind one of the other. 

4. Be a luxury and useful. 

The object of a present is to bring to- 
gether two persons who like to be to- 
gether, but are forced to remain apart by 
circumstances. The true gift does not 
have to have a card enclosed. You know 
as soon as you see it who sent it. People 
are like balls packed in .a, box, each one 
touches his neighbors at one particular 
point. Now the point where the sphere of 
your personality is tangent to that of your 
friend is the point to be emphasized by an 
appropriate gift. Its purpose is to strength- 
en the existing bond of union. 

“When this you see 
Remember me” 
used to be commonly written upon gifts. 
All true gifts still bear that as an invisible 
inscription. The fourth requisite is equally 
important, altho more often overlooked. 
The gift should be of some use to the re- 
cipient, so that he will want-to keep it for 
itself as well as because of its giver. Yet the 
true gift must be something that is not es- 
sential and would not necessarily be pur- 
chased by the recipient. The spirit_ of 


The Four 
Essentials 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Present Should Be 


childhood: rightly rebels against palming 
off as a Christmas gift the winter cap that 
the boy must have and the shoés that the 
girl knows she is going to get anyway. 
Better spends five cents for an unexpected 
pegtop and ten cents for an uxessential 
blue ribbon. The real purpose of a gift is 
to fill a long unfelt want. 


The reader must not suppose 
a that we are taking up so much 
valuable space in the advertis- 
ing columns for nothing, and that we in- 
tend to waste so much good philosophy by 
allowing it to escape in vague assent and 
vain aspiration for want of specific direc- 
tion in the application of it. No, our ob- 
ject is to call attention to the fact that THE 
INDEPENDENT admirably fills all the require- 
ments of the ideal Christmas gift. It, to a 
certain extent, must accord with your 
tastes and express your ideas, otherwise 
you would not be one of our subscribers. 
You must have a friend, probably several 
friends, who share some of these tastes and 
interests. By sending him or her or them 
THE INDEPENDENT for a yéar you are 
fifty-two times a year drawn together by a 
bond of sympathy. There are every week 
some things in THE INDEPENDENT that you 
would like to talk over together if you were 
in the same place. But you-can think:them 
over together by taking the same magazine. 
It is the next thing to sitting side by ‘side 
and reading the same page. You know 
how soldiers do when they come to a 
pillar in the street, how one file goes on 
each side and when they come together 
the rank closes up without jaf or disorder 
because they have been keeping step while 
apart. Well, THe INDEPENDENT sets a 
good tune for you and your friend to 
march by, a good, lively forward march, 
so that when you meet again you will still 
be in step. Whenever your friend reads 
it he will be sure to strike something in it 
that will make him think of what you 
would say about it if you were with him. 
As a reminder of your existence and char- 
acteristics there is nothing equal -to-it- un- 
less it is a-personally written “friendship” 
calendar; and your friend does not need 
more than six calendars for each room. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
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EDUCATION 
Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS 6 miles from Boston 


College pe and neral courses, also advanced 
courses in French, German, History, Literature and English. 
New building just FINISHED. Pupils may enter now. 
Would you not like to have your daughter enjoy the ad- 
vantages of an education near Boston after Christmas? 
Send for illustrated catalogue and. write for prices for 
balance of year. 


78 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. 








Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven Halls. College Preparation, Orna- 
mental Branches, and Business. $300 a year. 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., President. 
Kingsten, Pa. 





READING NOTICE 





NEW TRUST COMPANY OFFICER 
George J. Baumann, formerly vice-president of the 
New Amsterdam National Bank, has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany. 








We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., carcco mt 














NO MEDICINE 


But Change of Food Gave 
Final Relief. — 


Most diseases start in the alimentary canal—stomach 
and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel troubles come 
from eating too much starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the starchy food 
we eat—white bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, etc.—these 
things are digested in the small intestines, and if we eat 
too much, as most of us do, the organs that should 
digest this kind of food are overcome by excess of worl 
so oa fermentation, indigestion, and a long train of ails 
result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest and this is changed 
into acids, sour stomach, belching gas, and a bloated, 
heavy feeling. ea : 

In these conditions a change from indigestible foods to 
Grape-Nuts will work wonders in not only relieving the 
distress but in building up a strong digestion, clear 
brain and steady nerves.. A Wash. woman writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered with bad stomach— 
dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation—caused, I know now, 
from eating starchy and greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any benefit. The 
doctor told me there was no cure for me. I could not 
eat anything without suffering severe pain in my back 
and sides, and I became (pes on 

“A friend recommended Gange- uts and I began to use 
it. In less than two weeks I began to feel better and in- 
sid@of two months I was a well woman. and have been 
ever since. 

“IT can eat anything I wish with pleasure. We eat 
Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast and are very_fond 
of it.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 





C. C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 





Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is larger than ever 


Furs were 
before. 


It includes a great variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desirable styles 
from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 


Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 


OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS 





novelties in neck pieces and muffs in 


of special design is complete, affording one ample Be a for selection. All the latest 


leading f 


onable furs. 


IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTYENT 





we have a very full assortment of coats for men and women, made up in the best manner 
from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 

The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 
and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. - 


Nete—Everyihing in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street 


No. 129 West 4ist Street 
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femsé @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eaquiprned 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
, Cooki Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Cntr re Sets, Andirons ona Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
ay and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
35 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 

















Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 

It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from "disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

. Notsoldin bulk You know yo on get 
e 


the genuine when you zecel 
flat, oval bottle bearing th: > name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 














Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Wee! kly Magesine. Bntered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAvAnEE mV ADVANCE 
One Copies, 10 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
_ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERMUDA The Ideal 


Wint Resort 
OPEN FROM 


DECEMBER TO MAY THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 











N. S. HOWE, Bermuda 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 


Hamilton, 





New York City 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” 


or WEST INDIES 


23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 





Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antiguz, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts. Quebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


| Lightest, 


Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 

F723 Sixth Avenue. 


i Trunks 
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The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation. at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproot 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 
wants of those who come to secure them 




















Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 





THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 














HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











OPEN SEND 
ENTIRE FOR 
YEAR BOOKLET 





LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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$25.00 


COLORADO 


AND RETURN FROM CHICAGO 


First-class round-trip tickets at this rate 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo will be on sale by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line on December 4 
and 18, with a return limit of 21 days. 

Round-trip tickets at $45.85 from Chicago, 
with return limit of May 31, 1907, are on sale daily. 

One-way tickets are on sale the first and 
third Tuesday of each month at $17.85 from 
Chicago. 

The Colorado Special is The One-Night 
Train to Denver, leaving Chicago daily at 
7.00 p.m. The Denver Express, leaving 
Chicago daily at 11.00 p.m., arrives Denver and 
Colorado Springs the second morning via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


You will be surrounded by every 











trains, 


Approximately as low rates 
from points east of Chicago 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
_ Tickets, reservations, booklets and all de- 
sired information can be had by calling on or 


es W. B,. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





travel comfort if you use either of these . 





STON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
ars’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in The Independent 


. State 
ER KINNEY, M. D., 





BI N D E R sy to hold thirteen c 


INDEPENDENT will 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


Hospital; visit before de- 
Baston, Pa. 


opies of THE 
be furnished 


bax”, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and ble 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 

THE NEW Y AND PORTO RICO COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at the interesting places, 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—they give the most slaborate het hotel Lecesnmede- 
tions, (The boat is your hotel during the entire tri py hey combine s speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation whic the ingenuity of'm man could devise. 
Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Suare,w¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 


OVINGTONS || Hotiday Gites 








314 Fifth Avenue Deh. 
. DIAMONDS : WATCHES. 
near Thirty-second Street. RICH GOLD (JEWELRY 
m af sy pig ras a strong |}- 66 The Benedict”’ % 
isplay of single cups and saucers, Celebrated Collar B vitien 


for Engagement and Christmas Ginnatindaas perndvukd 


gifts, and now show the largest and NEW Pet., Oot. 6, 1903 | 


ss Ii as oe ‘tn gold and heavy folled gold. None genuine 
most attractive line of fine single cups | | gates stamped Benedict and nc Sheet 


in the country. There is a large A-SET OF FOUR‘MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
For sale only by fos 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Jewelers 
beautiful cups from the best makers Seshdwes one 
Liberty Street 
END VIEW NEW YORK SIDE VIEW 


selection of cups from $20 to $50 each, 
and a still greater variety of really 


and in hand painted designs, as low 
as $1.50. ) 
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(Established-1879) 
**Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, ouahs. 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, 
Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the. irri- 
tated throat, of 


our drug; og or 
om us, in 

















BY “MAKING GOOD" UNDER THE 
HEAVIEST CARS OF HIGHEST 
POWER IN THE SEVEREST SERVICE 
DURING THE PAST SEASON THE 
FLAT TREAD RACING TYPE oF 
THIS TIRE ESTABLISHED OUR 
CLAIMS FOR SUPERIOR 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
SPEED ano CONTROL. WRITE 
FOR OUR 1907 TIRE BOOKLET. 
IT 1S IMPORTANT TO YOUR PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. 

CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 

BOSTON—20 Park Square. 

PE BUFFALO—117 Main Street. 
ATLANTA—102 N. Prior Street. 

PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 

LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 





ITH several times the illuminatin; wer of ci 
wi as or electricity, acetylene lig rd spor easy 4 


daylight to the eyes. e new Spee iden’ the 
mp. Simple, clean, without wick 
and smokeless. It burns 


good. 
burnlehed, x. - finished 
bronze. ig’ 6 to burner. 
If your dealer dese bet tate "hts tam write us 
for uplate description. Write for let No. 7 


AGETYLENE LAMP 00., 50 University Pi., New York, Montreal, Canada 














“Come If You Can 
TELEPHONE 
If You Can’t” 


says an advertisement of a 
department store. 

This advice will save you 
much time at this season, when 
the stores are so crowded that 
to go in person means much 
inconvenience. 

A telephone saves time for the 
buyer and time for the seller. 
It increases the scope of both. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
15 Dey Street 
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The BEST is also 
CHEAPEST in Guns! 


|_Why ? 








We are giad to 
give informa- 
tion Free for 
the g- 






There is no Gun on the market to-day made 
under such high standards of workmanship 
and material as The Parker, and no Gun 
can be obtained in which there ts so much 
value to the purchaser. We are hete to serve 
your interests, 


Write today for Cat. and Prices 


PARKER BRO 





43 Cherry Street 
8) MERIDEN, CONN 














225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 19 STREET 











REAL ESTATE 
I SELL FARM LANDS 


Wherever the sun shines. If buyers will state their de- 
sires I will do the rest. Those owning farm lands or | 
list with me description rice and terms. No sale, 
eharge. GEO. H, ORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chi. 
cago, Til. Illustrated ‘‘Views in Texas’’ sent free. 


VIRGINIA FARMS ann HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendfd Bargains 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


10 Acre Orange Grove 


Three years old, and house site a winter home = 
Porto Rico for sale, $4.000. Address Box 300, Independe: 
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1873 2222 
THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 








Loans upon Real Estate 3ist YEAR 
Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SSIES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


L , light and ai coms for the use and convenience 
pt oat o “ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANE 


Incredible 


Ien’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of in- 
vestors for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and 
fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on gatety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent. interest net. 


PFRKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas, 


DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., November 28, 1906 
At a meeting of gnase of this company, held today 
a quarterly dividend of one per cent. (1%) was declared 
on the preferred capital stock, payable January ist, 1907, 
to stockholders of record December 17th, 1906. Transfer 
bocks will be closed December 17th, at 3 o'clock, and re- 
opened January 2d, at 10 o’clock. Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AED FOUNDRY co. 

New December 6th, 1906. 

Preferred Capital Stock. Dividend No. 31. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day. 
was resolved that a dividend of 1% per cent. on the ~ 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company be declared and paid 
on Tuesday, January Ist, 1907, at the office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau Street, New 
York City, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Tuesday, December 11th, . Transfer books will close 
Tuesday, December 11th, 1906, and reopen on Wediiesday, 


January 2d, 1907. 
8. 8S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AuD FOUNDRY co. 
w Yo December 6th, 1906 
Common Capital “Stock Dividend No. 17. 
At a meeting of the Directors held this xe iy 
was resolved that a quarterly dividend of % per 
on the Common Capital Stock of the Company be declared 
and paid on Tuesday, January ist, 1907, at the office of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau 
Street, New York City, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, December 11th, 1906. Trans- 
fer books will close Tuesday, December llth, 1906, and 
reopen on Wednesday, January 24, 1907. 
8. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 


























JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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$9,800,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


ISSUED IN REGISTERED FORM 
To Be Sold Friday, December 14, 1906, 


At Two (2) o’Clock P. M., 
as follows: 
$8, 000, 000 Corporate Stock Payable Nov. Ist, 1956 
‘300,000 Corporate Stock Payable Nov. Ist, 1926. 
1,500,000 Assessment Bonds Payable Nov. Ist, 1916, 


These Stocks and Bonds Are 
Legal Investments for Trust Funds. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope.- -A deposit. of Tw 
Per Cent, of-Par Value Must Accompany Bid. Such deposit must be in money, or certified 
check upon a Solvent Banking Corporation. For fuller informatiom see ‘‘City Record,’’ pub- 
lished at No. 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, er address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller, City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





New York, N. Y., November 30, 1906 
TO THE HOLDERS OF DEBENTURE MORTGAGE BONDS. 
SERIES A AND SERIES B OF 


The Wabash Railroad Company: 


rete fe the published notice of the: undersigned. dated October 30, 1906, setting forth a plan for the 
exchange of the Debenture Mortgage Bonds. Series A and S:ries B, of The Wabash Railroad Company for a 
we securities to be issued at it and recommending the deposit of Debenture Mortgage Bonds for exchange under the 
pee FUR THER NOTICE IS HE EBY GIVEN that the HOLDERS OF A MAJORITY of the outstandin 
etenture Prey ye Bonds of each Series HAVING AGREED TO EXCHANGE the same under the terms a 

provisions of said notice, it has been decided TO EXTEND THE TIME WITHIN WHICH DEPOSITS OF 
SAID DEBENTURE MORTGAGE BONUS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR EXCHANGE UNTIL AND 
INCLUDING DECEMBER 22D 1906. 

Negotiable deposit receipts of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company are issuable against the deposit 
of Debe ture Mort Bonds at the office of said Trust Company, No. 55 Cedar Street, New wt City. 

THE DEPO-IT RE*EIPTS HAVE THIS DAY BEEN ADMITTED TO QUOTATION UPON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

HENRY EVANS, 


HENRY K. POMROY, 

GEORGE M. CUMM ING, 
WILLIAM C, TRULL, Counsel] - Committee, 
DAVID RUMSEY, Secretary 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


CHARTERED 1864 


SURPLUS, $7,900,000 


Union Trust Company of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


Announces the Opening of a Branch Office at 


No. 425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 
NEW YORK 


Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 


Are in Course of Construction 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN AND TRUSTEE 





' THE Tae ae BANK 


York, December 5th, 1906. 
A dividend of TEN ane “PER CENT. a soon day been 
declared, payable on and after iene. *S 
Transfer books close December $08 and reopen 


Janua 1907 
_— E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street 


New York, December 4th, 1906. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR. (4) PER CENTUM per 
annum will be credited depositors for the six months ending 
December 31st, 1906, on all sums entitled thereto under 
the bylaws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) dollars. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1907, will draw 


interest from January ist, 7. 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. 


New York, December 12, 1906, 





‘Treasurer. 





The Board of Directors has declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend (being dividend No. 17) on the 
PREFERRED Stock of this Company of TWO 
DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per 
share, payable February Ist, 1907, out of the sur- 
plus net income to holders of PREFERRED 
Stock, as registered at the close of the transfer 
books on December 27th, 1906. The transfer 
books for the PREFERRED Stock will be closed 
at three o’clock p. m. on December 27th, 1906, 
and will be reopened at ten o’clock a. m. on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1907. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders 
of PREFERRED Stock who file suitable orders 
therefor at this office. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
A quarter ne (No. 86) of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER NT. the Common Capital aoe of the 
ry Gres ho howe Co. will be paid r 15th, 
to stockholders of record December Ist. 
a order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


r share interest 


By 

Western Railway Company will be made, according to the 
contract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1907, to the holders of record on the last day of De- 
cember, 1906. 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business December 15th, 
1906, to the 2d day of January, 1907. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 

St. Paul, Minn., December 3d, 1906. 





INTERBOROUGH-METROPOLITAN CoO, 


Notice of. payment of dividend on the Jaret stock, 

A gue — of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CEN 1% ) n 4 sree stock of this Company 
has been decla payable Wednesday, January 2d, ° 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on Mon- 
day, December 10th, 1906. 

For the sree of such dividend, the transfer books will 
close at 3 P. M. on Mester. December 10th, 1906, and re- 
open at 10 o’clock on Wednesday, January "2a, 1907. 


December 6th, 1906. H. M. FISHER, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
Ninety-first Quarterly Dividend. 
No. 13 Park Row, New York, December 8th, 1906. 
The guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and three- 
Hattway per cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
ailway Company will be on and after Tuesday, Janu- 
ty 2d, 1907, to stockholders of record at the closing of 
the transfer books on Friday, December 14th, 1906, at 
three o’clock P. 
The transfer books will be reopened Thursday, December 
27th, 1906, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUD- 
SON RIVER ILROAD CO. 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, December ~ J —- 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Com at 
no. held this day, declared a dividend of "ON AND 
ONE LF PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 
this office on the 15th day of January next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, December 15th. 
The transfer books will be closed at 12 o'clock noon on 
Saturday, December 15th, and = ned at 10 o’clock A. M. 

on Wednesday, vanes ‘16th n 
Ww ABD. ©. “ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YOR 
New York, nel 7th, 1906. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors will be held at the bankin; .— 
= a: wo on Tuesday, January 8th, 190%, f 
2 M. to 














KPWARP BURNS, Cashier, 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 7th, 1906. 
An election for Directors of this Bank- will be held at 
the banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on Tues-* 
oy January 8th, 1907. Polls open from 2 to 3 o’clock 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAY Youn BANK OF : 





The Annual Meeting of the Stoel holders, fx has Be 
for the election of Directofs for “tne mfing year 
held et the Banking House, 214 Broad mune ew York City 
oy Tuesday, January 8th, 1907, between the hours of i3 


M. and 1P. M 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
95 William Street, New“Y@rk, December 6th, 1906. 
At the annual election for Directors of this Com any, 
held on the instant, the fol ing-named gentlemen 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Henry C. Mortimer, Areunah M. ~~? 
Lindley Murray, Jr., . Pec 
Charles H. Lowerre, 
David J. Burtis, 
J. Eugene Robert, William Bunker, 
Ambrose 8. Murray, dr., Ernest L. Allen 
John ‘A. Forster. 


William B. 


At.a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day. 
Mr. Lindley Murray, Jr., was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Ernest L. Allen was unanimously re-elected 


Vice-President. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 7 1906. 
of the Board of a held this 
acon, Jr., was unanimously elected 


ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


: OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY ist 1906 


At a regular meetin 
day, Mr. Francis M. 
Vice-President. 








REISS coches bites cn stead claw toe vn $27,306,304.60 
LEBEL AGES © Stivceccccccicdescse ers e% 24,659,522.0e0 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Stgndard).... $2,643,782.60 


Cash ayependon values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the -Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220]Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 





SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. , 





“THE 


United States Life ‘Ingurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = "=~ = President 


AMES hile 4 3 ; Leather 
wie oglens chicethi shades cussed 
‘Breet Tite = sates. oat 
id & Selain a cect reyes sPreat Chem NatBqnk 
Good men, 
Co or ah, ay make comet ih th 
m: ,-ex- 3 
secure for in ad Bs yeaheah, 
oman a ef: terest’ -anincome 
for the future. Ad the any ‘at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York ‘City 


Turning a Feather 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste precious strength over a 
simple task. If we had your life risk to 
insure we’d show you that it doesn’t take a 





. crowbar to turn a feather. Itisn’t strength 


you need to make a life insurance choice, 
but a feather-weight of wisdom. Have 
you a postal ? 

The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 


Fobn Tatlock, President 
Quote Tue Inperenpenrt. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 


Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

‘For-such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 

THEO. P. 2 HNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyvd-Jones. Secretary 
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LIFE STORIES OF 
Undistinguished 


Americans 
Secure This Book Free for Your Library 


A unique feature of Tae INDEPENDENT has been brief autobiographies of undistinguished 
people, for its managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years devoted himself to 
procuring such narratives with the object = ultimately  nagg ey in this way a complete picture 
of American life in all’its strata. The volume which has just come from the press of James 
Pott & Co, contains 300 pages and is well printed and cloth bound. Its = is $1.50, and yet 
we have been able to make ar ements with the publishers which enable us to give @ copy to 
any of our subscribers who will help us to increase our circulation. 

We publish herewith a few newspaper and personal comments: 





As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling “It is not too much to say that these autobiogra- 
his book, has struck an absolutely untrodden path in phies transcend in interest, ing, the 
the field of literature. I have not seem anything so autobiographies of so called ed people, and 
interesting or suggestive for years as it is. The — have really subserved a better p Some 


purpose. 
thing that he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroly - of them are pathetic, and others at but all are 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to do that the entertaining and thoroly imbued with human inter- 
reader_wonders why he himself did not. do it long  est.”—Boston T: . 
ago. We all have felt the same uneasy grudge against * « 


Edison or Marconi or any other successful discoverer It is a mighty interesting “idea I am it all 
of every day wonders to which we ourselves have success. RNEST POOLE. 
been stupidly blind. REBECCA Harpinc Davis. o' 39 
#3 “The stories have the diréctness and poignancy of 
The wide circulation of Win a book, backed by Tue truth, and they frequently haye a naive or humorous 





INDEPENDENT’S pe years of reputation for authenticity turn "and a straightforward comment that shows the 
and reliability, will do much good in focusing atten- point of view than pages of explanation could 
tion upon some present-day problems which are being do.”—New York Times _aturday Review. 
overlooked in the hurly-burly of our American life. 
Stras X. Frovyp. “All those who enjoyed these articles as they ap- 
\ 2. a peared in Tue InDderznpent will value this com- 
I had read several of the stories in Taz InpEePEnp- pact form of a series which was as instructive as it 
ENT, but it is all good stuff, and well worthy of being was interesting.” "Philadelphia Ledger. 
put into a book, where it shows to better advantage 
than in a magazine. » SAMUEL E. Morretr. “Mr. Hamilton Holt hgs made*an interesting vol- 
: : ace ume. If the book succeeds in arousing in its rete 
The book is so, geoyoring ole I have seeeeenanned a sense of.the. unity of human concerns and en- 
sevéral of my friends to buy a copy. It is such a  deavors, it will have accomplished its purpose.” —The 
good reference book on how to solve Japanese ques- Dial. 
tions in Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. “The book interests, informs and enheartens.”— 
Takasu AITIYAMA. Yale Alumni Weekly. ; 


“The book is not less entertaining than curious.” — “A decidedly unusual book.”—The Waterbury Am- 
The Critic. ” erican. . : 





GIVEN AWAY WITH TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


If you send us two subscriptions at $2.00 we will send you this 
book free. One subscription may be your own renewal, but ome 


must be new. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET - NEW YORK 
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Moth 
MoOail's 
SH AS FOLLOWS 
FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 
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Saturday Evening Pest | 99-00 





The Youth's Companion : For the Fifty-two Weeks of 1907. 
FREEA! Bowe Numbers, including the 
Thanksgiving, —_— and aed 
Four-Leaf am w Nabers nde — 
‘our-Leaf Han; lender 
for 1907 printed in 12 colors. All for $1 75 
If sent to J, M. Hanson, Lexington, Ky. 


Add to your list Everybody’s Magazine, $1.50. 


$20.00 Worth ef Entertainments for Only 70 Cents. 

“HINTS, WF gs mentite, contains each 
el $20 wo of ENTERTAINMENTS, Drills, 

ovel Socials, Ideas for pomreeae La 
Fairs, Recitations, Children’s Parties, Games, 
ete. Send ~ gee order at our epoctal elub 
price, 70 ce J. M. Hanson. 


y American Publisher, Phe- 


Our References 2 ais Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
ONE MAGAZINE FREE Sy” ser =e 


of the above (exce the 
and ent (Home *ddresa omer) pa have fie 
sen 
mentioned in Clase A —_ 
You MAY ADI x TO 
Harper’s Mag.. 
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Everybody’s Mag. 1.50 
Our large 44-page catalog contains about 3, 
publications at aest peiene, Write for it vad 
and see how much you can save. It’s free. 


M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


New York Office 99 Fourth Avenue (near 12th St.) 115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, containing all Club Offers. 
It's Free and quetes low prices en abeut 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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The delight of the Christmas feast in the 
good old days, was the plum pudding that had 
been prepared by the thoughtful housewife 
weeks in advance, to be the fitting finish of the 
Christmas dinner. 


Libby's Plum Pudding 


is made after an old English recipe, from the choicest of 
selected meats, fruits and spices, by the famous Libby 
chefs in the spotless Libby kitchens, and is ready to 
serve at a minute's notice. 

Libby’s Plum Pudding has a delicate aroma, a deli- 
cious flavor and a satisfying taste that leaves nothing to 
be desired to the climax of the enjoyable Christmas feast. 



















Ask your grocer for Libby’s Plum Pudding, 
and insist upon getting Libby’s. 






The 84-page booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
many delightful recipes for luncheons, dinners and evening spreads, 
that every housewife will appreciate. It is sent free on request. 










uddiBg, 


Ey Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 














USED ROUND THE WORLD 


Baker’s Cocoa || 


and Chocolate 


aS 47 
We)a.5, Highest Awards 
in Europe 
and America 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 










Made by a scientific 
, blending of the best 
Cocoa beans grown in the. tropics— 
the result of 126 years of successful 
endeavor. 


Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


A new and handsomely illustrated 
Recipe Book sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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